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KHRUSHCHOV IN POLAND 


by 
HENRYK KOROTYNSKI 


HE visit of an official Soviet delegation led by Nikita 
Sergeyevitch Khrushchov, which took place on the fifteenth . 
anniversary of the liberation of Poland, was not merely 
agesture of courtesy on the part of a friendly neighbour country. 
It was of great political importance for Polish-Soviet relations, and 
ithad also a broader, international significance. No wonder then 
that it aroused vigorous interest, not only in Poland and the Soviet 
Union, but also in political circles and in the press abroad. I shall 
try to cast some light on both these aspects of the visit. 

The experiences of the last twenty years (and I mean both the 
bitterly expensive lesson of the Nazi invasion and the positive 
experience of the post-war period) have left a general opinion in 
Poland today that permanent friendly relations with our great 
eastern neighbour are of fundamental importance for our nation 
ad state. A simple comparison of the consequences of the march 
dong the road towards the tragic defeat of 1939 with the fruits of 
the new policy of the reborn Polish state after the war leads to 
unequivocal conclusions. The security of our homes and the stability 
of our frontiers, the opportunity of overcoming profound economic 
and cultural backwardness and of achieving peace after nearly two 
centuries of turbulent national and individual destinies — all this 
ls associated in the minds of the Poles with the existence and 
maintenance of friendly, extensive relations with the Soviet Union. 
It was therefore the general conviction of the Polish people 
which Wiadystaw Gomutka was expressing when he said during the 
visit of the Soviet delegation, that “the Polish people... understand 
loday, after all the painful and bitter experience of their history, 
t their security, peace and opportunities for creative work are 
ed on unity with the entire Socialist camp, and above all on 
ir alliance and friendship with the Soviet Union.” 

On the other hand, it is in the most vital interest of the Soviet 
[Union that — after the centuries of wars and conflicts which once 
vided our peoples — the western neighbour of the Soviet state 
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4 HENRYK KOROTYNSKI 


should be its ally and friend, united with it through a harmony of 
interests and aims. 

This truth has recently come to be ever more widely understood 
among political circles in the West. We note this with satisfaction, 
as in it lies the key to a proper understanding of the policy of 
Poland and of her position in Europe. We know how often misunder- 
standing and ignorance give rise to mistaken evaluations and cale- 
lations as well as to false political moves. 


The source of these mistaken evaluations and calculations is, 
in my opinion, to be sought first of all in the confusion of vital, 
durable elements, which are of decisive importance in politics, with 
temporary elements which are subject to change and transition, 

There is no doubt that Polish-Soviet relations were originally 
liable to founder under the weight of a far from negligible historical 
ballast made up of such things as the acts of Tsarist violence against 
the Polish people, or, in 1919-20, the Pilsudski invasion of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian lands. But we are well aware that the 
past has to give way to the action of new forces, to the impact of 
new situations and new vital interests. 

In quite recent times also there have been problems and 
situations which have created difficulties in the friendly relations 
between Poland and the U.S.S.R. During the period of the Stalin 
cult the Socialist principle of equality and sovereignty of states and 
nations was infringed, and there were other adverse factors which 
cast their shadow on the situation and prevented many people, not 
only in Poland, from properly evaluating the essence and historical 
greatness of the work being done in the first Socialist state and 
society. 

These adverse factors have been overcome and eliminated in 
recent years, and a prominent role in this process has been played 
by Khrushchov, under whose leadership the Soviet Union has 
entered a new stage of comprehensive and rapid development. The 
Soviet Premier’s visit to Poland took place at a time when previous 
differences — which, however, never dictated the real course of 
Polish-Soviet relations — had already been removed. 

During the visit the governments of the two countries were in 
a position to establish their full agreement — both with regard to 
their mutual relations and on vital international issues. 


As far as Polish affairs and the tasks confronting us are con- 
cerned, it is worth pointing out that this country, having already 
achieved important and rapid progress in industrialization, is now 
entering a new stage of industrial development and working to rais¢ 
the level of its backward agriculture. The political, economic and 
cultural tasks facing the Polish people are being solved in accord 
with Poland’s specific economic and cultural conditions and national 
tradition. The close co-operation with the U.S.S.R., her economit 
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KHRUSHCHOV IN POLAND 5 


and technical assistance, are today, as hitherto, of great importance 
for the Polish economy and the improvement of the living standards 
of the population. Poland may rest assured of this co-operation and 

During Khrushchov’s visit to Poland in July two trends could 
je observed in the international situation. On the one hand, 
;movement towards international relaxation, towards co-existence 
md co-operation between states with different systems of govern- 
nent; on the other, a trend to continue the armaments drive, to 
tevive the forces of militarism and aggression, to maintain the 
jivision of the world into two armed blocs. This seems in a nutshell 
io characterize the present, still unstable, international situation. 

It goes without saying that the Polish people and Government 
lure most vitally interested in supporting and promoting the first 
fendency. The consolidation of peace and broad international co- 
wperation on a European and world scale — this is what is needed 
by a country which has experienced so many disasters in war and 
which is still faced with the work of carrying out, over many gene- 
rations, a tremendous task of economic and cultural development 
of the nation. It is obvious that Soviet foreign policy, consistently 
ming at international understanding and coexistence, is in keeping 
with Polish national interests. 

This is particularly appreciated by the Poles when they view the 
German question. Polish opinion has long been alarmed by the 
wident revival in the German Federal Republic of the same spirit 
#f militarism and revenge which has twice been seen in Europe 
within the past half-century and particularly in Poland. The same 
forces of aggression that once devastated whole countries and built 
the Nazi death camps are now rising to new life. The arming of the 
Bundeswehr, which has already become a reality, and the plans to 
quip it with nuclear weapons, as well as the stubborn questioning 
ii the Polish frontiers on the Odra and Nysa and the freely 
developing revisionist campaign in the German Federal Republic — 
these are facts which force the Polish nation and Government to 
apply the utmost vigilance and to consolidate the security of the 
state 


The visit of the Soviet delegation has once more reaffirmed the 
full agreement of both Governments on the danger of German 
militarism and the search for a means of gradually removing this 
danger. In his speeches in Warsaw and Szczecin the Soviet Premier 
mee more made it perfectly clear that the Soviet Union regards the 
ftontiers of Poland as final. 

The citizens of this country continue to ask why, to this day, 
tearly fifteen years after the end of the war and the Potsdam 
Agreement, the Polish-German frontier has not been finally re- 
fgnized by the West. They also ask why the same Western states 
Which underwent or were threatened by German aggression do not 
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oppose, but indeed support, the revival of the same sources of 
danger in Europe. 

‘The Polish Government — and with it the Governments o 
other Socialist countries — regards negotiation and discussig, 
leading to joint initiatives as a way out of this dangerous situation, 
The joint communiqué issued in July as a result of the Waray 
talks says that Poland and the U.S.S.R. “will welcome and ar 
willing jointly to consider any initiative aimed at the relaxation 
of tension and the ensuring of mutual security and lasting peace,” 

It may be apt to recall that the Polish Government, in putting 
forward its proposal — known as the Rapacki Plan — for the 
denuclearization of central Europe, has presented its own. initiative 
aimed at international détente and actual progress in the field of 
disarmament. This initiative, however, even though discussed and 
supported in numerous political circles in Western and Northem 
Europe, was rejected in Washington, London and Paris — not to 
mention Bonn. 

The full stabilization of friendly Polish-Soviet relations — of 
which visible proof was provided by the visit to Poland of Premier 
Khrushchov, so cordially welcomed by our people — is of vital 
importance for the interests of Poland. We are convinced that the 
achievement of a stable situation in so important a region of 
Europe — where conflicts have more than once arisen in the past — 
benefits the broader cause of peace in Europe. Whoever is eager 
to secure these aims will regard the Soviet visit as a positive con- 
tribution. Those, however, who wish to witness a different course 
of international events should by now understand that in this part 
of Europe nobody is going to burn his fingers in the fire of an 
adventurous and dangerous policy. 

Poland has always desired to do anything than might serve the 
common cause of relaxation and peace among the nations. This is 
proved not only by the declarations of friendly co-existence and 
extensive economic and cultural co-operation between all nations 
and states, without regard to their social structure, made by Polish 
statesmen both on former occasions and during the recent visit. It 
is above all proved by the Polish policy of maintaining and 
developing in all fields relations with the countries of the West. 
We feel that the visit to Poland of Richard Nixon, who was given 
a warm reception in Warsaw, is one more proof that the close and 
durable relations of friendship and alliance between Poland and the 
Soviet Union do not by any means prevent, but are indeed con- 
ducive to, an active co-operation between Poland and the West for 
the sake of détente and peace in Europe. 
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TSaw 
lar}. 
ation | ° by 
iting MANFRED LACHS 
r the 
lative 
ihe NE could hardly argue that the division of the world, the 
them cements race and its inevitable consequences correspond 
ah 40 to the needs and wishes of our generation. There are but few 
who would assert that there is something inherently good and 
_. of | constructive in it. Most will agree that it is an evil. So the real 
smier en which faces us is: is it necessary? Is it an inevitable 
tal | € 
hy “a I suggest that here lies the essence of the problem. Viewing 
n of| all events and developments not as detached entities, but parts 
ist —| of a wider historical process, we are bound to look upon armaments 
eager} aS an outcome of what preceded them, and also as a link in the 
con-| chain of events, which in turn produces further consequences. To 
purse} attack the problem of armaments and disarmament we are there- 
- part fore bound to take a wider perspective. 
f an The basic philosophy which underlies the present trend of 
development in the field of armaments is no doubt the concept of 
e the| the balance of power, the military equilibrium, which — as it is 
his is} Claimed by some — is the most efficient instrument to preserve 
. and} peace. There is no need to recall the fact that what is called 
tions} @quilibrium in international relations, is not a newcomer to politics. 
lish} Every student of history will immediately be reminded of the 
sit, It} treaties of Utrecht and Paris. The latter with its famous formula, 
and| stipulating that “a true and durable equilibrium of forces in Europe 
West,| Will be settled by the Congress”. Was it not true in those days, that 
given the idea sprung from the-.rivalry which then prevailed on the 
» and| European continent, that its very aim was that no power and no 
d the} combination of powers was to be allowed to gain too much strength? 
con-| Years later this idea was taken up by Bismarck. On more than one 
st for} Occasion it served as a pretext for commencing hostilities. Small 
wonder that it was Alberico Gentili who much earlier protested 
against it, by saying: “For what if a prince should have his powers 
increased by successions and elections?” But let me be more 
concrete: the many alliances and counter-alliances of the preceding 
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and of our century were a manifestation of that policy. Whether 
you take the Triple Alliance or the Quadruple Alliance — a]]j of 
them produced results which are too well known to us all. And, 
indeed, it could not be otherwise. For basing inter-state relations 
upon the principle of the so-called balance of power is bound to 
lead to uncontrolled armaments, to mutual incriminations and 
suspicions. The notion of the balance itself is an elusive concept, 
it is left to the subjective judgment of the parties concerned. As it 
was rightly defined by Dupuis: “chose de pure opinion que chacun 
interpréte selon ses vues et intéréts particuliers”. And he concluded, 
with undeniable logic: “et ce sont les interprétations de la force qui 
ont le plus souvent prévalu”. 

Obviously, balance implies: balance in favour of one side: 
restoring the balance, whenever it seems to have been upset; 
and improving the balance again in favour of that side. In general 
it implies a situation in which one of the parties would have the 
upper hand. 

Past experiences should have taught us that this can never 
produce conditions of durable, peaceful co-operation. But apart 
from the lessons of history there exist today particular circumstan- 
ces which expose the fallacy of that idea. 

Equilibrium is a static notion, which cannot be applied to 
phenomena of a dynamic character. That was important in the past; 
it is even more important today. For life is moving forward with 
tremendous speed; political, social and technological processes give 
us hardly a minute of respite. 

Moreover, the growth and concentration of armaments proceed 
in new dimensions which surpass traditional alliances. By the mere 
fact that they cover whole continents, and embrace so many nations, 
they dispose of immense and often unkown resources and po- 
tentialities. For we face in international relations incomparable 
qualities and quantities. All this makes the idea of a balance of 
forces more nebulous than ever before. No more could one say today 
that international alignments are usually based on “the system 
of odd and even numbers”. Yet we live in a world in which this 
idea has found supporters. 

How then, and where, should we seek a reply to the pressing 
needs of our times? Ours is an era marked by the existence of 
states of different political and economic systems facing one another, 
living next to one another. But at the same time it is marked by 
the existence of frequent international differences and conflicts. 
At their basis lie conflicting interests, mutual rivalries, the defence 
and abuse of right, the struggle for the recovery of lost privileges 
and positions. Our generation had the unfortunate privilege of 
seeing some of those conflicts degenerating into armed conflicts, 
into wars, small and big. At the same time we have witnessed 
hundreds of differences and conflicts being settled by peaceful 
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IN SEARCH OF SOLUTION 9 


means; the parties concerned having resorted to negotiation and 
attempting to arrive at a mutually acceptable solution. We have 
been witnessing the colossal progress of science, the triumph of cre- 
ative thought, men going out for the conquest of what has been 
hitherto regarded as an unattainable goal. 

Ours is therefore a generation which has had a _ unique 
experience in history-span between great triumph and disaster, 
hope and deep despair, which has suffered death and privation, but 
also is approaching its greatest achievements. 

With all this in mind, one can hardly say that the way and 
methods by which some are at present attempting to solve inter- 
national problems are the wisest and surest to lead to the alleged 
goal. There is an obvious disproportion between the great achieve- 
ments of our times, the lessons of the past and methods of approach 
directed towards the future. 

After the failures of the years between the wars and the 
disaster of the global conflict we did embark fifteen years ago on 
anew venture. We called it collective security. But whatever name 
or label we attach to it — its substance is what matters. It 
implied — and rightly so — that there were no disputes of inter- 
national character, whatever their nature or dimension, the solution 
of which would justify the use of force. It did not offer of course 
a ready-made formula, nor did it give precise directions for the 
slution of particular problems. It implied a general directive by 
imposing upon all States the duty to make every effort in order 
to find a peaceful solution for whatever difference and conflict 
may have divided them. It was meant to bind all States, irrespective 
of their political and economic systems, commended a common 
effort on their part to protect the security of each of them. Leaving 
to States the inalienable right of self-defence, it aimed at preventing 
its abuse or deformation. Its gist lay of course in its mechanism. 
Its operation was meant to be elastic and efficient at the same 
time. 

Its great value and main function was prevention. Once 
implemented, the system of collective security, uniting States in 
many fields of their activities, was meant to lead to a reduction or, 
tobe more exact, regulation of armaments and armies. 

Disarmament was thus the logical and obvious consequence of 
collective security. Indeed, huge armaments would have become 
redundant. These were the ideas which paved the road from Dum- 
barton Oaks to San Francisco. 

For reasons which are known and to which there is no need to 
refer, these efforts have failed. The cold war led to the present 
situation. Ever more dangerous and destructive weapons are being 
brought into the armoury of many States. Armament budgets are 
soaring, while bare necessities of life cannot be*met and needs of 
millions of people cannot be adequately satisfied. The standard 
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of life of many a nation has to remain at a very low level, becaus 
expenditure has to be diverted to what is called: defence budge, 

The danger of the atomic club being extended is growing ay 
we may soon face the possibility of some medium countries hay; 
the weapon of mass annihilation at their disposal, thus being capable 
of using it. Then came the ideas of what is called deterrent anj 
mass retaliation. Both failed and are being replaced now by wht 
is called gradual deterrent. This function is to be allotted to th 
so-called shield forces. Though early last year massive nuclear 
attacks were envisaged even in cases when conventional weapons 
would be employed on the other side, a view which is still maip- 
tained by some, it is now suggested that the essential task would 
be to seal off the battlefield, to prevent reinforcement and to attack 
nuclear bases at the rear. 

On the other hand one cannot pass unnoticed the report of the 
Rand Corporation in Santa Monica, published in autumn last year, 
which concludes with the statement: “a strategy of massive 
retaliation can appeal only to a nation that does not fear serious 
reprisals in kind”. No nation can claim today immunity in this field; 
that is why even from a purely military point of view it is likely 
to lead to disaster. 

Finally, there are those who play with the possibility of a limited 
war in Europe. Though this view is strongly represented in Western 
Germany, some of her leading commentators were bound to concede 
recently, that any local conflict in Europe, for instance, is most 
likely to lead to a world-wide conflagration. The implications 
and damage caused by even a local war, were most manifestly 
demonstrated by the test operations Sagebrush and Carte Blanche. 

For it is clear that once atomic weapons are used the temptation 
to use the most deadly weapons will be too great and the difference 
between tactical and strategic weapons will disappear, leading to 
an all-out conflict. Indeed, no one else, but the West German 
General Werner Panitzki in a moment of frankness was bound to 
concede that even a local conflict may lead to a war between the 
great powers. The whole fallacy of the concept of localizing war in 
Europe is brought out by the arguments advanced by Kissinger 
and Teller. For the multiplication of ‘atomic triggers’ which would 
follow any decision in which atomic weapons would be used — 
tactical or stategic — would obviously lead to the danger of 
widening the conflict. But indeed, Teller himself confesses, that 
one cannot limit the means of war, one can limit its aims and als 
the territory in which fighting takes place. But it is exactly the 
impossibility of limiting the means of war, which is bound 
bring in the great powers with all their war potential. 

Here we are. Even those who try to convince us that ally 
conflict can be localized, seem to be at a loss to explain how this 
could possibly be done. 
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IN SEARCH OF SOLUTION 41 


At the back of all these military considerations, which have 
been advanced there is that basic idea, which was so clearly defined 
by Kissinger: of strategy dictating policy. This of course amounts 
to a confession, that policy, concerning international co-operation, 
problems of mutual peaceful relationship between nations and all 
that goes with it, is reduced to strategic thinking. In other words 
that political vision, inventiveness and progress are to remain in 
the chains of military considerations. 

However, it cannot be denied and it was rightly stated on more 
than one occasion, that at the basis of it lies the conviction that 
an ultimate armed conflict is inevitable; that is why positions have 
to be secured and strategic preparations made. Therefore it cannot 
be judged otherwise but as a result of a philosophy of gloom, and 
if it is to be brought into any relation with reason and foresight, 
one could only view it as a result of pessimism, which sometimes 
is “the name that men of weak nerves give to wisdom”. Conse- 
quently it is not the proper reply nor the solution of the problems 
which face the world today. 

All this does not increase security, it produces a chain reaction, 
thus making us move within a vicious circle, the dimensions of 
which are constantly increasing. It cannot produce a healthy and 
constructive atmosphere of peaceful co-operation. It makes us move 
from one crisis to another with the risks growing with every new 
incident. 

Since it does not bring us nearer to the goal, it is professed to 
achieve, the obvious thing to do is to ask: is there no alternative? 
It is undeniable that the recent developments in this field do not 
amount to a progressive process, that we have turned the wheel 
of history backwards. It may be claimed that we cannot find 
a magic formula for a radical change in the world situation. 

However, there are alternatives. But before embarking upon 
one of them, the present trend has to be arrested. We should 
withdraw from the dead-end street in which we have found 
ourselves. 


Since a general arrangement concerning security and disarma- 
ment has not been forthcoming, since it is so difficult to reach 
agreement on both, and it is rightly claimed, that you cannot have 
one without the other — a gradual approach, limited in substance 
and geographical dimensions may offer the way out. It should 
aim at: 


(1) reducing and eliminating the danger of a conflict breaking 
out by accident, 


(2) easing tension in an area fraught with particular danger, 
(3) arresting the extension of the atomic club, 
(4) preventing chain-reaction in armaments, 
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(5) paving the way to wider and more comprehensive disarma- 

ment and security arrangements. 

In proceeding towards these solutions one should bear in mind, 
that it is Europe where the danger seems most serious. It is there- 
fore here where the foundation stenes of a new approach to an 
international understanding ought to be laid. To begin with: the 
fallacy that socialist States are interested in anything else but the 
preservation of peace and international peaceful co-operation ought 
finally to be abandoned. 

In turn, the first step ought to be taken in the direction of 
freeing political thought and action from the chains of strategic 
elements in which it has found itself. Constructive thought ought 
to be turned towards solutions based on mutual understanding 
instead of proceeding with armaments. 


This approach calls for negotiations, conducted in a spirit of 
mutual comprehension, peaceful co-operation between capitalist and 
socialist States. 

It is the conference table that offers new possibilities in bringing 
the great powers closer to one another and preparing the ground for 
new solutions of problems great and small. The sooner this 
is done, the sooner Europe and the world at large will be freed from 
the hardships and dangers, to which it is now exposed. Those who 
may still waver we would remind of Emerson’s words: “This time is 
a very good one if we but know what to do with it”. 
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TIME PRESENT AND TIME PAST 


by 
DOMINIK HORODYNSKI 


here are different anniversaries, and we often complain that 

there are too many of them. However, the particular occasion 

to which this article is devoted — the twentieth anniversary 
of Poland’s invasion by the Nazis — is likely to keep us, in this 
country, pondering for a long time to come, upon history and po- 
litics. As long at least as the world stays as it is: divided into 
blocs, arming and full of conflicts, both national and social. 


Sometimes a casual encounter or talk helps us to view something 
we thought we knew well in a different light. I had a similar 
experience when some time ago I met in Warsaw an elderly gentle- 
man, a citizen of one of the West European countries, whom I had 
known before the war. He had always been a great friend of Po- 
land and, for a foreigner, had an exceptionally good knowledge 
of our country. A foreigner can often get things into a sharper focus 
and see better the key issues and the fundamental changes than 


| the inhabitants of the country he is visiting. 


“What are your impressions of Poland?”, I asked. 


“I left Warsaw,” he said, “in August 1939. After the war I did 
not want to visit Poland. My friends here died or emigrated. Now, 
in the course of a few weeks, I have toured a big part of your 
country. Everything has changed: the frontiers of Poland have been 
moved hundreds of kilometres to the west, you have different poli- 
tical alliances, and a different social and economic structure. What 
has struck me most? Well, the structure of your society is based 
now on principles entirely different from those I believe in, You 
know, I am not a partisan of communism — and the conditions of 
life in your country are different from those in my own. And yet 
your people as a society have come in some sense closer to those 
in Western Europe than before 1939 when differences of political 
system did not divide us. It is only now that I have realized that 
what attracted me in Poland before the war was the exotic charac- 
ter of the country, a kind of anachronism in its social life. Today 
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you have become a country like any other. I am surprised by the 
extent of modern ways of life and thinking.” 

The fact that the above opinion — with which we often mee 
in Warsaw — has been expressed with some astonishment shows 
how difficult it is at times for people from abroad to understang 
why the Poland of today is so different from the one they used to 
know in the pre-war years. 

7~ 


September 1, 1939, the day of the Nazi imvasion, is an except- 
ional date in Polish history. The explosion of the first German 
bombs on Polish soil marked the beginning of an era in which 
twenty years of history seemed as it were condensed. In this short 
period a single generation was to live through events and expe 
riences more numerous and more dramatic than those that several 
generations had known before — at any normal time, if such times 
exist. 

What were the most important experiences of these years of 
accelerated history? Any answer to this question must be to some 
extent one-sided. When we look back on so important an anniver- 
sary, our judgements are inevitably subjective. Nevertheless, recog- 
nizing this, it seems worthwhile to reflect upon what seem now 
to be the most essential of the changes Poland underwent during 
that period. . 

Since 1939 the world has been the scene of uniquely rapid histo- 
rical changes and revolutions. The greater part of Asia and a consi- 
derable part of Africa are far from what they were twenty years 
ago. But in Europe, it is perhaps Poland above all, that has seen 
the most far-reaching transformations. Here perished the greatest 
number of people, here the most serious shifts of frontiers took 
place, and here there have been mass migrations on a scale unknown 
for centuries. 

For us, the Poles, the experiences of these twenty years quite 
literally compressed into a short space of time the whole difficult 
history of the nation. They were an abbreviated and at times 
cruel course in political science, which forced a whole society to 
maturity. One consequence of this is worth emphasizing here. In 
1939 there were many whose views on Poland’s future and on the 
means by which her place in Europe should be secured violently 
differed. Today these same people have been drawing more or less 
common conclusions from what happened. 

The shock of September 1939, the breakdown and disappearance 
of the State, was lesson one in the practical course in political his- 
tory. All the succeeding lessons were linked by a significance com- 
mon to all of them. 

We may begin with the place Poland occupies in Europe: she 
lies between Germany and Russia. Over the last twenty years of 
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furopean history this situation has been a particularly dangerous 

e. 

‘ The pre-war Polish governments presiding over the destiny of 
heir awkwardly-sited country, believed that she was strong enough 
9 manoeuvre between her two great neighbours. They identified 
the Soviet Union with the old Russia of the Tsars. They ignored the 

ibilities of new and friendly relations with a country that had 
mtered the road to socialism, and made Poland a link in the cordon 
anitaire erected against the U.S.S.R. Therefore walking the 
tightrope between Germany and Russia led to a political flirtation 
with Hitler in the period 1934-1938. This gave the Government of 
Colonels and their Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jézef Beck, a 
smewhat unsavoury reputation in Europe. 

Having subdued Czechoslovakia, Hitler laid claim to Polish terri- 
tory. The Polish Government was faced with the necessity for a fun- 
damental decission. There were three possibilities. First, to seek an 
mderstanding with Russia and actively to co-operate with Great 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union in the creation of a grand 
walition, which could have emerged in 1938, but was born only in 
1941. The majority of Polish political writers are of the opinion that 
this would have been the only correct decision, but that it would 
have called for preparation far in advance. For the Colonels’ Go- 
venment, however, that solution was unacceptable, because they 
considered the Soviet Union their main enemy, and they were 
above all afraid of a social revolution in Poland. 

The second possibility was to surrender to Hitler, and to join his 
cmquering caravan, as did Italy, and later — under greater or 
lesser degrees of compulsion — Bulgaria, Roumania, and Hungary. 
There are a few Poles, but they are not many, even among the 
émigrés, who think that this would have been the lesser evil; they 
pint out that the few European countries who joined Germany 
were far less devastated than Poland. In fact this proposition does 
not deserve to be argued against. Not only because such was the 
fear of German aggressiveness that no government could have 
imposed on the Poles a common march with Hitler; but first and 
foremost because it does not take into account the very essence of 
Hitlerism and the racial hatred of the Nazis for Slav peoples which 
spelled extermination for the Polish nation. Beck rejected both 
possibilities in 1939 and chose the third way: British guarantees. 
Without the backing of Russian guarantees, Poland undertook a war 
with Hitler looking for security, or rather — at that stage — salva- 
tion, in British and French aid. 

At the outbreak of war, Polish naive faith in the effectiveness 
of British and French aid was almost universal. After the War 
Polish political writers coined the term “exotic alliances” describ- 
ing military and political alliances between countries whose geo- 
graphical position makes immediate and effective military aid for 
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one another — to say the least — dubious. The term was first ysej 
by critics of the effectiveness of Beck’s alliances. 

Poland received no military assistance from her allies and the 
State ceased to exist. Such was the form and content of lesson one. 

Lesson two was the course the German occupation took jn Po 
land. German imperialism brought the Polish people biologics! 
extermination. Salvation could come only from Russia, who 
staunch resistance to the Nazi onslaught astounded the world, 

Lesson three was far more subtle and involved less bloodshed, 
But a great deal of blood was spilt in the interim. 

Polish troops fought on all fronts in the war; in 1939, after the 
fall of France, the Polish formations under General Sikorski were, 
from the military point of view, Great Britain’s strongest ally for 
she was then fighting alone. 

In the course of the war, as victory became nearer, the political 
attitude of Western powers to the Polish question was taking shape; 
this concerns first of all Great Britain and then, since it entered 
the war, also the United States. 

There are people in Poland who blame Churchill for the way 
he treated the leaders of the Polish Government-in-exile in London 
after the war. As an example I quote from the account of General 
Anders, Commander of the Polish Second Corps in Italy, of what 
Churchill said to him, soon after the Yalta Conference in February 
1945: 

“We never guaranteed Poland’s Eastern frontiers. Today we 


have enough troops and we do not need your help. You can take | 


away your divisions. We can do without them.” (Wiladystaw Anders: 
Bez ostatniego rozdziatu [Without the Last Chapter], pp. 343—4). 
If that brutal statement, as related by Anders, flabbergasted the 
émigré politicians, then this only proves their political naiveté. 
In their attitude to the Soviet Union, the Government-in-exile were 
heirs to the anti-Soviet stand of the pre-war Government, and they 
lacked even a rudimentary sense of reality. The Western statesmen, 
however, while agreeing with Stalin on the revision westwards of 
Poland’s Eastern frontiers, were at the same time trying to cit 
what they termed Poland’s territorial compensation (in the West) 
to the barest possible minimum. After the Potsdam Agreement, by 
which the traditionally Polish Western Territories were retumed 
to this country, and the frontier on the Odra:and Nysa established, 
they did not formally recognize this frontier. Nor have they done 
so to this day. This political lesson had a sequel: the attempt on the 
part of the Western powers — a volte-face after their own polity 
in the last stage of the war — to poison Polish-Soviet relations, 
in particular at the height of the cold war. This was called “contain- 
ment of communism”, and it sawed at the nerves of Poles, and 
not only at their nerves. To be entirely truthful one should add 
that a residue of these tactics remains. Probably no reader of Polish 
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Perspectives has had occasion to listen to the broadcasts in Polish 
put out by various more or less official western stations, in which 
the Polish Government and the friendly relations between Poland 
md the Soviet Union have been constanty and unfairly attacked. 

I write this neither to complain nor — above all — in order to 
create ill feeling. I am merely trying to illustrate, and to give some 
reminders of the complexity of Polish political experiences. The 
yast twenty years, taken as a whole, have taught the Poles that 
Poland’s national interests, her security and her peaceful existence 
sanmnot be the same as those of powers situated far away from her; 
powers who have a variety of their own affairs to deal with, affairs 
far more important and far closer to them than those of Poland. 
[am talking here, of course, of political and military alliances, 
wt of that other vital sphere where traditional friendship and the 
widest possible economic and cultural exchange and cooperation are 
things we value very highly indeed. 

During the war, in conditions often both difficult and dramatic, 
the alliance of Poland with her Eastern neighbour, the Soviet 
Union, was elaborated. It was not a simple matter. The past was 
gainst it, and the memory of a long period of submission under 
the Tsarist regime. But not only the past. In 1939 the US.S.R., 
in an endeavour to increase her security against Hitler, occupied 
the territories lying east of the Bug and San rivers, ethnically 
nn-Polish but belonging at the time to the Polish State. This 
naturally had an emotional impact on all the Polish people. But the 
logic of events proved more conclusive than all these obstacles, 


jsrious though: they were. 


The Soviet Army liberated Poland. At their side the Polish 
twops formed on Russian soil marched on Berlin. The U.S.S.R. has 
tucked the Polish western frontier at consecutive international con- 
fences and up to the present it remains the only great power 
which guarantees it. The social changes in Poland, the construction 
jf socialism, have created new ties between the two countries. And 
*“onomic co-operation with the Soviet Union, as well as the credits 
i has granted, have facilitated Poland’s reconstruction and deve- 
ent. 

An important date was the Autumn of 1956, when the errors 
that had occurred in the course of Soviet-Polish relations were 
moved. The restoration of full equality of rights were of decisive 
Mportance for the alliance of both countries, which gained the 
wpport of an overwhelming majority of our citizens. 

The whole course of events since September 1939 has taught us 
hat for Poland friendship with the Soviet Union is a matter of 
ital concern. In fact it is not in the interests of Poland and the 
US.S.R. alone that their mutual relations should be the best possible 
develop in the proper way. For the countries of Western 
lurope it is also important that Poland, backed by this natural 
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alliance, should constitute a stabilizing factor in Europe and ¢hy 
her diplomatic initiatives should not be suspended in a void, ag was 
the case in the past. The policy of the pre-war Government resulta; 
in antagonizing all the neighbours of Poland. Today this country 
is connected by ties of friendship and co-operation with Czechogslp- 
vakia and the German Democratic Republic, and we have no dispu- 
tes with the countries in this area. 

Let us turn to another problem. During the whole course of the 
nineteenth century the Polish independence movement — the strug- 
gle for.national liberation — was closely linked with the progressive 
and revolutionary movement. Polish uprisings, all the military and 
underground activities directed against the three conquerors bound 
by the Holy Alliance, were conducted under the watchword “For 
your freedom and ours”. They transcended purely Polish matters, 
and each time they gave support to some European progressive 
movement. However, with the restoration of independence in 1918 
the new State parted with that tradition: the political goal was 
achieved, but social problems were not solved. On the contrary, the 
successive Polish Governments up to 1939 belonged among the most 
reactionary in Europe. And this is one of the tragic paradoxes of 
our history. 

The social revolution in 1945, the beginning of socialist construc- 
tion, was actually a reversion to the strongest traditional thread 
of our struggles for national liberation. Radical social reforms were 
supported by a considerable part of the people. In the favourable 
conditions of 1945-47 Poland was able to avoid a civil war and 
firm foundations were laid under the new social structure. Later, 
between 1949 and 1955, came, what we term the errors and distor- 
tions caused by what we in turn refer to as the disease of the ‘cult 
of the individual’, which did not affect Poland alone, nor had its 
strongest impact here. At that time the ties binding the society 
and its new Government were loosened. But it must be emphat- 
ically stressed that — in spite of grave mistakes — the central 
thread has never been severed. The changes in the Autumn of 
1956 restored unanimity of aim and agreement on the right means 
of pursuing it. 

The new structure of society opened the road to culture for the 
hitherto neglected masses of the peasants and poor town-dwellers. 
There was a far-reaching cultural revolution in Poland, an upsurge 
which was the more lively and creative because at a time when 
millions were for the first time gaining access to education and 
learning Poland became the arena for a variety of contending trends 
and ideas. 
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economy was semi-feudal, and therefore very badly adapted to 
modern requirements. It stagnated. Then came the war, the destruc- 
tion of most of the major towns, the ruin of agriculture, industry 
and transport. In 1945 the new Poland began from nothing, with 
a terrifying discrepancy between her economic level and that 
of the industrialized countries of Europe. It was only by pooling 
all human resources, by land reform, nationalization of the means 
of production, introduction of a planned economy, in a word, by 
the construction of socialism, that Poland could be lifted up from 
her material poverty and her economic level drawn closer to that 
of economically developed countries. 

Thus it was not only the circumstances of war that placed 
Poland among those countries which, previously backward and 
poor, have in a relatively short time succeeded in achieving — 
through socialization — considerable industrial-technical gains. Her 
place among them was a natural one. 

While this summary of the most important Polish experiences — 
as any summary — is necessarily simplified and abbreviated, certain 
conclusions seem to be incontrovertible. Pre-war Poland, a country 
of wide disproportions and inner class-tensions, was one of the 
breeding-places of unrest in Europe. Today Poland, with a sound 
social structure, good economic prospects ahead of her and stable 
relations with her neighbours, is a constructive element in the 
development of normal relations on the Continent. For a long time, 
in each of the chanceries of the European powers there was a special 
file marked “The Polish Question”. These files were a token of the 
misfortunes of the Poles, but they also were a source of trouble for 
the countries which kept them. There is no ‘Polish question’ any 
more. There is the Polish State, busy working out its own social 
and economic problems which, to a considerable extent, are common 
to Europe as a whole. 

We are now touching upon an issue of the utmost importance 
to the consciousness of the Polish people. I am referring to the 
longing for stability. Since the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Polish nation has had more than its fill of political instability. The 
results of these historical conditions can hardly be understood and 
appraised in countries which have enjoyed stability for centuries. 

The greatest inhuman price for that traditional Polish destiny 
was paid by a generation who in their maturity met the year 1939. - 
Today, when the Polish State has been consolidated, when it has 
achieved proper conditions for its growth, its citizens regard the 
stability they have gained as a priceless conquest, to be guarded by 
all the means possible. It is not therefore surprising that the Go- 
vernment and the people of this country are demanding with 
steadily increasing asperity that Poland’s western frontiers should 
be universally recognized. Nor should the general indignation in 
Poland at the voices which are frequently raised in the governing 
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circles of the German Federal Republic, demanding revision of the 
frontiers, give rise to astonishment. 

Stability of government and territory is the common achievement 
and a common political watchword of all Poles, regardless of diffe. 
rences dividing them on other matters. 


* 


I should like to conclude these reflections on a personal note. 
In September 1939 I was twenty years old. All my subsequent years 
I have spent in Poland, in Warsaw. I remember certain days of the 
war, hour by hour; I remember exactly what the weather was like 
then, what people were wearing, What the street smelt like, I re- 
member what the people nearest to me said and how they smiled 
when I saw them for the last time, not knowing that I would never 
see them again. I remember sequences of situations demanding 
dramatic revision of views and values. 

It sometimes happens, and this is a feature of the age we have 
lived to see, that when we meet together we try to appraise our 
mutual experiences. The homes where we were born and raised 
do not exist, the people with whom we were brought up and those 
who formed us are no more. The country we live in is different 
from the country of our youth. The people in it think differently 
and have different concerns. And yet, it is the same Poland, with 
the same way of living, whether good or bad, peculiar to her, and 
with the same sort of people. Our children bear the mark of this 
continuity within them. We have one concern in common — that 
our experiences be spared them. And yet, when we look back, we 
regard the past with a certain feeling of pride, that our people 
lived through it in the way they did; that they were not only 
capable of emerging from calamity with their own character intact, 
but were able afterwards to build their existence on new and firm 
foundations, and to attain to social achievements. 
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A CITY TO COME 


by 
STANISLAW JANKOWSKI 


MONG the many towns damaged in the last war, Warsaw 
occupies a special position. By virtue both of the extent of 
destruction — about 75 per cent — and the manner in which 
it was wrought by the Nazis. Other towns were damaged in the 
course of hostilities, but Warsaw was the victim of a deliberate 


jcampaign of extermination prepared in advance by Nazi scientists 


and technicians. Nazi documents speak of this with cynical 
frankness. 

Under the Occupation, from 1939 until October 1944, casualties 
among the population of Warsaw amounted to approximately 
700,000. 

The destruction of the city and the annihilation of its inha- 
bitants fell into several stages: the siege of September 1939, the 
liquidation of the Jewish Ghetto in 1943, and, in 1944, the 63 days 
of fighting in which the Warsaw Rising was put down. 

After the surrender of the insurgent troops the Nazis evacuated 
the entire population. Of the 1,300,000 people living on the left 
bank of the Vistula, where the main body of the city is situated, 
there remained practically none. 

Special detachments of troops whose mission was simply de- 
struction (Vernichtungskommandos) were organized and did their 
job for three months, demolishing building upon building, street 
upon street, felling trees and blowing up sewers. 

Out of the 25,498 buildings that existed in Warsaw before the 
war, Only 1,223 — less than 5 per cent — were left intact. Most 
of the others were destroyed beyond possibility of restoration. 


The start of reconstruction 


In December 1944, even before the left bank of the city had 
been recovered, the Polish Government decided to restore Warsaw 
to its status of Capital immediately upon its liberation. Against the 
background of Poland’s economic situation of the time, and also 
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of the tremendous extent of the damage, the decision was 


Q ge 


nuinely heroic one. Subsequent years have shown that it was not 


only heroic, but correct. 


Warsaw 1939 





Another decision of funda- 
mental importance for the 
work of reconstruction was 
reached in October 1945, this 
time in Warsaw itself. This was 
the “Decree on the Ownership 
and Use of Land in the Capital 
City, Warsaw”, under which all 
land within the city boundary 
became municipal property. 

The reconstruction embar- 
ked upon after the liberation 
was — as far as left-bank War- 
saw was concerned — almost 
a beginning from scratch. 

After the failure of the 
Rising and the removal of the 
population the central areas of 
Warsaw were left completely 
deserted, while in the outer 
districts only about 20,000 
people had managed to remain. 
In January 1945 the population 
on the right bank amounted to 
approximately 142,000. 

January 17, 1945, the day 
when the Red Army and the 
Polish troops marched into 
Warsaw, marked the beginning 
of a powerful process, amazing 
in its spontaneity: the mass 
return of the people of Warsaw 
to their destroyed city. This 
huge (and in fact premature) 
influx of thousands of people, 
together with the decision to 
reinstate Warsaw as Capital 
without any delay, moment- 
arily gave rise to tremendous 
technical difficulties. But con- 
sidered in perspective it was — 
alogside that decision — the 
driving force that set recon- 
struction in motion. 
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In January 1945 Warsaw had a total population of 162,000; 
in February — 174,000; in March — 241,000; in April — 318,000; 
md in May — 366,000. By January 1946, the city already had 
473,000 inhabitants. Recent statistics show that today, after the 
incorporation of new suburban 
areas, the population of War- Warsaw 1965 
saw is 1,100,000. The area of : 
the city has grown from 142 to 
394 square kilometres (just 
over 50 square miles to 
over 140). 


The master plan 


In spite of the enormous 
destruction, the master plan for 
Warsaw was largely deter- 
mined by the existing pattern 
of areas, roads and main under- 
ground services. A particularly 
important réle now fell to the 
suburbs of pre-war Warsaw, 
which had grown up spont- 
aneously along railway lines and radial roads — just as in all the 
dther large cities in Europe. They were less damaged than the 
centre and therefore their importance in the period of reconstruction 
inreased considerably. The master plan treated them as districts 
of the future Greater Warsaw, grouped in strips converging upon 
the centre. In addition, new strip districts were designed in hitherto 
undeveloped areas. These, as well as those already mentioned, made 
up a “multi-strip” pattern, characteristic of the Warsaw plan. The 
most important strips are those which lie along the Vistula, in 
particular on the left bank to the north and south of the centre. 

The composition of the future Greater Warsaw is largely based 





a the age-old architectural and landscape tradition of the old city 


situated on the escarpment of the Vistula and commanding the 
wide and almost undeveloped valley of the river. Since the districts 
adjoining the river were severely damaged, the new master plan 
was to a large extent free to take up the old principle of compo- 
sition and create a number of open spaces on the lower terrace 
of the Vistula, while at the same time enriching the architectural 
pattern on the upper terrace. 

The ultimate population of the city is estimated at two millions. 
According to the master plan, those two million people are to 
be housed in about 30 residential districts. In the initial stage of 
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work on the plan — the years immediately following the | 
ration — the central area was treated in the same way as in ¢ 
for many West European cities: as a single large grouping 
political, social, economic and administrative centres, as a distin 
that is, composed exclusively of public buildings. In later years § 
principle was however revised, and a number of larger and smaiie 
residential units were placed within the central area. Althoum 
we still consider this to have been fundamentally correct, we fel 
that we may have gone too far in allowing residential developmey 
to occupy, here and there, sites that are too central or adjacent § 


the busiest streets. E 


Before the war Warsaw’s industry was dispersed and chaotically 
intermingled with housing; during the war it was almost totall 
destroyed. Today it is grouped mainly in four large industr 
estates. The largest, Zeran, in the northern part of the city on ¢ 
right bank of the Vistula, is situated on the canal that conne 
the Vistula and the Bug and forms part of the European system | 
waterways. This industrial estate, by now largely completed, hou 
a plant for prefabricated units for the building industry, and a lar 
motor-car factory. = 


Warsaw's largest new industrial development is the WARSZA) 7 
Steelworks, on the left bank to the north of the residential district 
skirting the escarpment of the Vistula. : 


Warsaw’s road system has been based on the main existing 
routes, in particular those which dominate the city’s pattern of 
communications: the routes parallel and perpendicular to the 
Vistula. In addition, there are also many tangential routes skirting 
the strips of districts and connecting the centre with the mail 
radials. a 

Residential districts are treated in the plan as self-contained 
units of various sizes and shapes depending on the relief of the land, 
on existing development and on the configuration of adjacent 
districts. 

The pattern of existing railroads makes it possible to expety) 
that, assuming full electrification, railway transport will play a 
important part in catering for urban and suburban passenget 
traffic. 


Complementing the pattern of built-up areas is a well-develope® 
system of open spaces, with the valley of the Vistula as its core = 
a feature of particular architectural, landscape and recreation 
value. Belts of trees will act as links between woodlands and parm 
trees will also be planted along water courses and the roads M0 
frequented by tourists. In particular, trees will be planted in 4 
linking urban open spaces with the larger forests in the suburba 
zone. * 
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A CITY TO COME 25 


_ Existing suburban settlements will gradually be transformed 
» well-laid-out urban centres, component parts of the Warsaw 
bation. 


After 14 years: the immediate future 


ie 


™ One of the essential characteristics of the present Polish school 
# town-planning is its clear differentiation between long- and 
ort-term plans. The long-term plan conceived for a period of 
5-30 years is elaborated on very broad lines only; we often call 
the ‘hypothesis’ of the city’s future development. On the basis of 
is, plans for definite periods of several years are worked out 
} much greater detail. For Warsaw, a seven-year plan embracing 

he years 1959-65 has at present been devised. 


| What are the main tasks to be planned for that period? They 
ill best be established by answering another question: What does 
larsaw need and lack today? Comprehensive economic and tech- 
ical analysis coincides in this respect with the opinion, often put 
rward in no uncertain terms, of the man in the street. The main 

Mhortcomings of the city today, and consequently the main lines of 

evelopment for the next five years, may be reduced to three basic 
lems: first, Housing. Second, The Centre. Third, Transport. 


320,000 new rooms 


' A real start with large-scale provision of new housing in War- 

7 was made only at the beginning of the Six-Year Plan, in 1949. 

' The order in which the various parts of the city (as established 

y the master plan) were developed depended primarily on which 

eas had existing underground service channels and fairly good 

Bcess roads. Another important factor was the reluctance, on the 

art of both developers and designers, to start work on difficult, 

4 artly built-up sites which required more capital expenditure and 

tater efforts of organization. The result was that 70 per cent of 

'a@e me new housing was scattered on the outskirts of the city and only 

eee per cent built in the central areas; the most difficult central 

weeites in the heart of the city were not tackled. 

wae 6= The Six-Year Plan provided 125,000 new rooms, without how- 

ym ever reducing the average number of people per room. Today War- 

law accounts for approximately 7.5 per cent of the total urban 

Rousing stock in Poland and for approximately 8.5 per cent of the 

‘ountry’s population. It follows therefore that the average number 

of people per room in Warsaw is higher than that over the country 

as a whole. No wonder then that housing construction is the crucial 
feature of the entire plan. 
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In the years 1959-1965 we plan to build approximately 320,099 
new dwelling-rooms. This would reduce the average number of 
people per room from the present 2.0 to 1.6. To achieve this appa- 
rently minor improvement (of “0.4 persons”) is in fact a tremendous 
task, if one considers that in the whole of Warsaw there are at 
present hardly more than half a million rooms; that it is only this 
year that we have surpassed the “magic figure” of 30,000 new 
rooms made available per annum; and that the areas already 
equipped with underground services and roads are now almost 
exhausted: new residential districts will call for the provision of 
sewers, water mains and roads. 


Alongside the sites already equipped with underground services, 
the full use of which is imperative (new housing in the centre alone 
will provide over 50,000 new rooms) the main direction in which 
the city will expand in the immediate future is northwards, The 
districts of Zoliborz, Bielany and Milociny will provide more than 
50,000 rooms; Mtynéw, Wola and Kolo more than 30,000; Brédno, 
on the right bank, approximately 25,000. Foremost among the other 
districts in which new housing will be provided are Ochota, 
Wierzbno, Praga and Saska Kepa. 

Out of the 320,000 rooms to be built in 1959-65, over 40,000 
will be in single-family houses. 


The centre 


The area which today already houses more than 260,000 people, 
and where just under 300,000 are employed, performs a variety of 
urban functions. Beside the almost exclusively residential districts, 
such as the Old Town (its exteriors restored in their historic form, 
but with modernized interiors), Muranéw, Powisle, or Kolonia 
Staszica, there are some areas which are typical urban service 
centres: for example, Constitution Square, Jerozolimskie Avenue 
or the streets of Bracka, Nowy Swiat and Krakowskie Przedmieicie. 

Confusion of two conceptions, “central residential districts” and 
“the centre”, and the similar treatment of both these types of areas, 
has led not only to partial obliteration of the individual character 
of particular elements of the city, but, indeed, to a number of 
downright blunders. The blocks of flats of Miréw or Nowotki Street, 
with their artificial “monumentality” achieved at the expense of the 
dwellers’ convenience, are examples of an erroneous extension of 
the “centre” concept over residential areas. 

On the other hand, the new residential block at the corner 
of Swietokrzyska Street, which will shortly render impossible the 
proper solution of the intersection of two major thoroughfares in 
the centre of the city, is an example of the reverse — of the ele- 
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A CITY TO COME 27 


vation of the local requirements of a residential block over the 
overall interests of the city centre. 

In the major construction programme for the centre of Warsaw 
in 1960-65, which envisages the completion of the main central 
schemes, the needs of central residential areas are clearly distin- 

ished from those of the civic centre, the lack of which has made 
itself badly felt to this day. There is still another proposal — so 
far purely theoretical — which we shall begin to implement in 
1960-65: that of incorporating the central part of Praga, adjacent to 
the river on the right bank, into the centre proper. 


The essential targets put forward in the plan for 1956-65 with 
respect to the central area consist in the completion of three 
schemes: 

(a) A social, cultural and commercial centre to be built not only 
on a local or regional, but on a national scale (containing inter alia 
the Royal Castle, the Opera, cinemas, modern restaurants and 
shopping facilities). 

(b) A central group of residential districts, providing jointly 
about 50,000 rooms. 

(c) A system of transport facilities grouped within the central 
area but catering for the city as a whole. 


Transport 


There are cities that are called the largest, the most ancient, 
the most beautiful in the world; of the latter there are even many, 
especially in the opinion of those who live in them... Warsaw, 
too, may claim a superlative of its own. It is the city with the most 
mobile population and with the most difficult conditions as far 
as transportation is concerned. 

The yearly average of journeys made by public transport in 
Warsaw is 750 per inhabitant — including babes-in-arms, children 
and the aged. In this respect we are unrivalled by any town of 
similar size, and in comparison with the pre-war period mobility 
has increased threefold. 

There are many reasons for this state of affairs: the considerable 
extension of the city area, the increased number of working people 
and, lastly, the fact that fares are extremely low, probably lower 
than anywhere in the world. The character of the suburban zone 
of Warsaw also contributes to the overcrowding of public transport. 
Pre-war week-end villas are now performing the function of 
supplementary housing for Warsaw, increasing the daily burden 
of public transport with more than 130,000 passengers; to this must 
be added 60-70 thousand visitors arriving each day from all over 
the country. 
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In the plan for the years 1960-65 the expansion of Warsaw’; 
transport facilities constitutes one of the three main tasks. 


The result of the competition held in 1958 for a solution of the 
problem of the network of: communications has fully confirmed 
the conception assumed so far in the master plan, and has enabled 
us to establish correctly the scope of new developments to be carried 
out immediately and the land reserves required for future needs. 

At the same time traffic over the whole of the country is 
increasing. In the past two years the number of motor vehicles in 
Warsaw has increased from 17 to 34 per 1000 inhabitants, In 
absolute figures this is very little, but the rate of increase is very 
high. The construction of two new bridges across the Vistula, the 
linking of the northern with the southern districts by a new through 
artery, and also the building of new radial roads to the east and 
west of the city, will contribute to the improvement of communi- 
cations. 


Of course the building of Warsaw will not stop in 1965. But of 
the consecutive stages of development the approaching period 
1960-1965 is particularly important and will be particularly diffi- 
cult, both on account of our consciousness of the errors so far 
committed, and of the scale of the tasks we have to carry out. 
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NEW HOUSING POLICY 


by 
JULIUSZ GORYNSKI 


HE difficult housing situation in most Polish cities can be 
traced back to the pre-war period, when the Polish population 
was one of the worst housed in Europe. 

As a result of the devastation of the Second World War, the 
number of dwellings in Polish cities was cut by about 40 per cent. 
As a result in many areas the housing situation became extremely 
critical. 

The war has been followed by years of intensive reconstruction 
and, above all, economic expansion. The population has been 
constantly moving from place to place. Many people have returned 
from abroad, where they had been imprisoned or stranded during 
the war. Other repatriates have returned from territories affected 
by boundary changes. Still others have moved to settle in formerly 
depopulated territories. There has been all the time a steady flow 
of the rural population to the towns in search of work offered by 
the country’s rapidly progressing industrialization. Finally, Poland’s 
population increase during 1948-57 averaged 18.5 per 1000 annually; 
it was the highest in Europe after Turkey (27.1), followed by Ju- 
goslavia with 13.9 and Holland with 13.1. 

All these factors both complicated and shaped the development 
of a housing policy. This policy was of course implemented as an 
integral part of the economic planning of the country as a whole. 
It therefore follows that even a cursory review of the changes 
which have taken place in housing policy since the war will 
table us to follow also several of the phases of Poland’s economic 
development. 


Rehabilitation and development of industry 


During the early post-war period absolute priority was given 
fo immediate salvaging of dwellings which had been partially 
destroyed and could be repaired with a comparatively small 
outlay. This of course governed the geographical distribution of 
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housing construction according to that of war damage. Certainly 
this programme was not always in accord with the most urgent 
needs for housing; the policy of that period was therefore aime 
also at alleviating as far as possible the unavoidable disproportions 
Apart from the introduction of incentives for the rapid recon. 
ditioning of less gravely damaged houses and for the reconstruction 
of those which were ruined, it proved necessary to resort to essentia] 
administrative measures. These were designed to counteract specu- 
lation, which generally thrives wherever there is an acute shortage 
of housing, and to ensure the fairest possible allocation of those 
flats which had survived. As a result of rigid rent control, however, 
and the restrictions imposed on the disposal of dwellings by the 
owner, there was a complete lack of interest on the part of private 
individuals in the construction of the new dwellings. This unfort- 
unate situation was further aggravated by difficulties in obtaining 
essential building materials which were in short supply. 

The six-year plan, 1950-55, reflects the resulting housing and 
building policy in the urban districts. A large central State orga- 
nization for the construction of new settlements and housing was 
set up, with a virtual monopoly of State power. The concentration 
of the funds earmarked each year in economic plans for housing 
construction in the hands of ZOR (the Workers’ Settlements Enter- 
prise) permitted the implementation of another important principle, 
which cannot be realized when building is under the control of 
many small investors. This organization enabled the State to put 
through a programme of large-unit construction confined to closed 
sites. In this way entire municipal quarters, devastated in the war, 
were rebuilt. Here ZOR’s tasks involved the construction not only 
of dwellings but also of essential amenities such as schools, shops; 
etc. As a result of this concentrated effort a series of cities ruined 
during the war, including the country’s capital, were rebuilt. very 
rapidly; and in addition these cities were expanded to provide 
dwellings for workers in reconstructed and expanding industries. 
But this success was achieved at a price — which was paid pri- 
marily by those cities and regions not incorporated in the industria- 
lization plan. Many small cities which did not house new centres 
of production felt it acutely. The maintenance of old apartment 
houses was also adversely affected, because low rents would not 
cover the expense. 

The six-year plan 1950-1955, tended to give investment priority 
to industrialization; housing investment took second place, and thus 
the general housing situation deteriorated. This is true as far as the 
housing density index is concerned; it deteriorated during this 
period from 1.5 to 1.78 persons per room in the urban districts. But 
at the same time the quality of dwellings improved, because all 
newly-built housing was equipped with modern installations, while 
in comparison with the pre-war average apartments increased 0 
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size. There was a real attempt at fair distribution and avoiding past 
deficiencies, where housing developments consisted of a great ma- 
jority of very small dwellings, alongside a surplus of very large 

ents which — in order to be used economically — had to be 
shared by two or more families. 

The five-year plan, 1956-1960, checked the upward surge of the 
housing density index largely by introducing a new housing policy, 
which made the pace of construction far more rapid. It ought not 
to be overlooked that in 1958 Poland attained a building level of 
almost 5 apartments per 1000 of the population. This is equal to the 
European average — and it was achieved from an extremely 
low level of 2.7 apartments per 1000 inhabitants in 1951. In 1957 
the index in Belgium was 5.5, in Switzerland 7.6 and in Czechoslo- 
vakia 4.8. In 1959 and 1960 it is hoped gradually to advance and 
exceed the European average. 

These figures refer to the actual increase in dwellings, allowing 
for the annual number of apartments no longer available because 
of demolition or age. The rate of construction has caught up with 
the natural increase of the population. 


Principles of the new housing policy 


The change in the system of housing construction could not be 
made overnight: it involved many other economic factors, above 
all the establishment of an adequate production base for building 
materials without involving the curtailment of other investment 
of key importance to the national economy. At the outset the 
regional ZOR executive bodies, formerly under the aegis of the 
central organs, were placed under the supervision of local State 
administrative organs. This meant that they gained direct influence 
on both the programme and the distribution of State construction, 
as well as a means for organizing activities to meet the real housing 
needs of the population — and not merely the needs of production. 
At the same time the State laid down the rights of citizens building 
their own houses for personal use and defined in detail the manner 
of the State’s financial assistance for private and co-operative 
building. 

The new housing policy rests on the assumption that there is 
sufficient economic stability to allow housing needs to be met not 
only by the State but also by private citizens who want to build 
or improve their own dwellings. Wider possibilities for private 
building, either in the form of single houses or co-operative 
undertakings, have been made available. Both types of building 
enjoy State assistance; apartments with a floor space not exceeding 
110 square metres are exempt from tenancy control, which means 
that they can be utilized freely, independently of the accommodation 
regulations enforced on leased apartments. 
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The gradual replacement of administrative restrictions with 
normal economic incentives is the second principle of the new 
housing policy, although this must not be taken to mean that 
existing rent controls can be discarded; low rents are still a major 
element in the calculation of the wages of workers employed in 
the socialized economy. It follows that the raising of rents to a fully 
economic level will only be possible when there is a corresponding 
wage adjustment. Nevertheless under the new housing policy both 
a progressive evolution and also an immediate adjustment have 
been announced, as the first step in this direction. 


State assistance for builders 


Exceptionally advantageous long-term credits granted by the 
State Bank to co-operatives and individual builders, represent the 
most important type of assistance. The credit terms were drawn 
up in a manner which provides the most privileges to builders of 
small co-operative housing developments. In this case the builder 
can obtain a credit of up to 85 per cent of the construction cost, 
without interest, repayable over a period of 40 years and more. 
If the repayment is regular, the State will finally waive the re- 
payment of one third of the sum borrowed. For people building 
larger apartments and single family houses, the builder’s personal 
contribution must cover at least 25 per cent of construction cost 
and the repayment period is not to exceed 25 years, the interest rate 
being 2 per cent per annum. If repayment is completed earlier than 
the date stipulated, the State will waive repayment of a quarter 
of the sum borrowed. Last year the demand for credits was so large 
that the State was twice compelled to increase the fund earmarked 
for building loans. In 1959 the total of loans allocated will probably 
be double that in 1958. Credit terms based on a personal capital 
outlay of oniy 15 or 25 per cent are extremely favourable; but 
nevertheless the accumulation of such an amount is by no means 
an easy matter for the average wage-earner. The majority of 
prospective builders are obliged to accumulate the necessary capital 
by saving over a period of two, three, or even more years. Certainly 
there will also be people who will want to save the total cost of the 
construction of a home for their children. These measures have of 
course been conceived as an incentive boosting savings for house 
construction. With this in view the new housing policy has been 
augmented with a safety clause securing savings against depre- 
ciation. 

The following are additional forms of State assistance: allocation 
of building sites on a temporary ownership basis against a low 
annual rent, help in the allocation of building materials, the supply 
of standard architectural plans and advice to builders. 
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Different types of building organization 


During last year the co-operatives developed rapidly. These are 
founded as unlimited cooperatives, open to all wanting an apartment 
in a co-operarative housing development in a given city, or else 
within the framework of enterprises or professional bodies. Factories 
have the right to grant their own co-operatives supplementary aid 
fom the factory fund, which consists of that part of their profits 
which exceed the planned target, and which are distributed by the 
workers’ control bodies. 

Quite different principles apply to the building of single family 
homes. If a large number of such homes are to be built on a single 
site, the builders set up a co-operative for the duration of building; 
after completion each member takes possession of his house and its 
administration. Sometimes work establishments organize the build- 
ing of single family homes for their employees. 
| Certainly there are no restictions on individuals who are not 
| associated in co-operatives and who want to build single family 
jhmes. As a rule with this type of building the prospective builder 
isin possession of his own lot. 


Partial rent adjustment 


Pending future wage adjustment and a universal adjustment 
rents, the State will be compelled to cover the difference between 
Se maintenance expenditure and rents with a subsidy from the 

et. 

Two exceptions have already been made to the principle of 
atificially reduced rents. The first applies to persons whose present 
income is sufficiently large to allow them to pay the full rent, without 
jay State subsidy. Owners of private enterprises and self-employed 
maftsmen fall into this category. They pay rents which cover 
maintenance but are calculated to exclude interest on invested 
capital. The same rent is paid by persons in dwellings which have 
alarger floor area than that permitted by regulations still in force. 
But they pay the higher rent only on the area in excess of the 
permitted level. As a result of these measures many thousands of 
applications from people who wish to exchange large appartments 
for small have been filed. . 

Finally, under the new housing policy, the person to whom 
anew apartment has been allocated is obliged to pay, upon receipt 
df the allocation, a deposit equivalent to 5 per cent of the apart- 
ment’s value — but not exceeding the amount of a two-months’ 
wage. This deposit represents a security against the house admi- 
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itration’s possible claims for damages, unpaid rent or other tenant’s 
liabilities. 
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; Prospects 


The year 1958 justified the new housing policy and at the same 
time disclosed the community’s unabated desire to build its own 
or co-operative apartments. 

« What were the innovations introduced by the five-year plan, 
1961-1965? 

The plan calls for the construction of 3.2 million rooms, 2 million 
of them in the urban areas. This represents an increase of 
approximately 60 per cent in the number of rooms to be complet- 
ed in-the period 1959-60. The pace of this development will in the 
last two years of the period be equal to that of the current leaders 
in this field, the U.S.S.R. and the German Federal Republic. 

No doubt these are ambitious plans, when set against the 
technical possibilities. Apart from housing, the building industry 
will be facing work double this magnitude in industrial building 
and road and public utilities construction. 

The construction of 3.2 million rooms will allow us to overtake 
the natural increase of the population. The number of people per 
room will progressively decline during 1961-65, and will amount to 
1.54 in 1965. Nevertheless this policy necessarily gives priority to 
small apartments consisting of two rooms and kitchen and one 
room and kitchen. The need for larger family apartments will be 
satisfied chiefly by co-operative and individual building. The actual 
number of apartments to be provided during 1961-65 will be 
between 500 and 600 thousand. Even if we were to attain a figure 
of 800 thousand apartments during 1961-65, the slogan, “to each 
family its own — even though modest — flat” would still not be 
met, because new families will continue to be founded, although at 
a somewhat slower rate. 

In summing up, it is reasonable to say that, first, the new 
housing policy brings the solution of the hdusing problem in Poland 
definitely closer. Second, the plan envisaging the construction of 
3.2 million rooms, 2 million of them in the urban areas, represents 
a great effort in housing construction; it will make apartments 
available at a rate equal to that in the leading countries of Europe. 
Third, the implementation of this target can be achieved only if 
a policy of building small and medium-sized apartments is being 
consistently followed. Fourth, as far as the number of people per 
room is concerned, after a period of stabilization in the years 
1956-1960, a definite improvement will take place by the end of the 
coming five-year plan, 1960-1965. Fifth, after years of growing 
shortage of larger independent family apartments, the supply of 
new housing will at last keep pace with demand. 
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MINERS IN PRIVATE 


by 
BARBARA SEIDLER 


HIS town sees neither long-distance nor express trains. Why 
should they come here? Czerwionka lies on a branch line 
between Racibérz and Katowice. To find the main fork you 
go to Orzesze, whence the track leads to far-away places. Czer- 
wionka, an old mining town, squats aside from the big lines of 
communication. 

In an old Topografisches Handbuch von Oberschlesien I found 
areport on Czerwionka as it was in 1864. It describes the village 
and estate which, taken together, had 613 Polish inhabitants, 574 
of them Catholics. It also describes the Marianna colliery, which 
was owned by the Dubensko Joint-Stock Company, and which 
employed nearly one hundred people and mined eighty thousand 
tons of coal a year. 

Today, nearly a century later, Czerwionka is a mining town 
with a population of nine thousand. It has spread out around the 
od Marianna colliery, whose new name — Debiensko — was 
borrowed from the old joint-stock company, but with a slight mo- 
dification to make it sound more Polish. The mine supplies the 
whole town with its daily bread. 

I have seen something of Czerwionka’s life. I am aware that my 
observations may not be valid for the entire territory of Silesia 
and for all miners. Czerwionka belongs to the Rybnik coal basin; 
the colliers’ life here is different from that in the mining centres 
of Dabrowa, Katowice or Walbrzych. 

Here in the Rybnik basin, I was told by men from the Miners 
Trade Union, are the most characteristic of all mining towns. Here 
did traditions are’ most faithfully adhered to, here live the most 
industrious miners and the most provident housewives, Here 
children stay the longest at home, in compliance with their parents’ 
will. Such were some of the comments on life in the Rybnik region 
Which brought me to Czerwionka. 

The railway station is tiny. Very few passengers. Tickets are 
sold to unexciting places: Orzesze, Katowice, Rybnik. Once a day, 
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when the mail train reaches Czerwionka, the cashier and the loca) 
postman take the parcels and letters out of the mail van. Ther 
are not many. 

From the station, an extravagantly broad avenue with acacigs 
and limes planted on both sides leads you to the town. The acacias 
perfume the air in spring, and the limes throughout the summer, 
When the weather is good, Czerwionka’s inhabitants go for a walk 
along the road to enjoy the view and the trees. The road brin 
you to the main street, which runs steeply down to the colliery, 
The houses are red and unplastered, or grey. The red are larger, 
each contains several flats; the grey are mostly inhabited by two 
families in twin apartments. Both the red and the grey have 
little backyards, with minute beds of, say, horse-radish and sun- 
flowers. And a small outhouse, of course. The outhouse is very 
important. Miners cannot imagine life without an outhouse. It is 
made use of by everybody in the same way. There is a little place 
to store coal and firewood, a shed for gardening implements, and 
a rabbit hutch. This last is indispensable. Practically every family 
keeps from forty to sixty rabbits. 

The streets are grey and smoky. Coal dust finds its way 
everywhere. The few shops are located in two streets: Third of 
May Street, which is the main thoroughfare leading to the colliery, 
and Furgot Street, perpendicular to it. Czerwionka’s only two 
schools and the Cultural Centre are also in Furgot Street. At the 
inn, the only one in Czerwionka, you can dine on pea-soup and 
bacon or chase a glass of vodka with jellied pork. In day-time the 
inn is practically empty. It fills up late in the afternoon, but 
even then the customers do not stay long. They just drop in for 
a glass of vodka or a beer and a smoke; one young fellow or another 
tries to win the waitress’ favours — and they leave. 

The traffic is not impressive. The bicycle is the most popular 
wheeled vehicle (1,400 are registered) and there are many motor- 
cycles (more than three hundred, I was told). From time to time 
you see a waggon loaded with bread or a lorry full of meat — and 
that is all. 

In the evening, when the street lamps are lighted, clusters of 
teen-agers saunter at the entrance to the cinema, which changes 
its programme twice a week. Not that they linger long: youth goes 
home early. Dates must wait until the spring and summer months, 
when you can cycle to the woods in the neighbourhood. But here, 
in the streets of Czerwionka, parents keep a sharp eye on their 
sons and daughters. 


The Debiefisko colliery (1;200,000 tons of coking coal a yea!) 


employs four thousand people; twenty-six hundred of them work 
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ynderground. The colliery’s coking mill employs 1,200 persons. And 
this is the industry here. 
Czerwionka, then, gets its livelihood from the colliery; the 
fates of those on the surface are closely linked with what happens 
mder the ground. The majority of the colliery personnel live in 
(zerwionka; six hundred of them, contemptously called. ‘the 
draftees’, are lodged in the colliery’s hostel; the remaining few 
mmute from the neighbouring districts of Pszczyna and Cieszyn. 
(zerwionka alone has fifty households where the father of the 
family and no less than three sons work undergound “on coal”. 
The number of engineers and technicians is not very great. 
The Debiensko colliery employs forty-seven engineers and one 
hundred and sixty technicians. In most cases they come from 
tracow and Katowice but some were born in Czerwionka and 
studied at the Katowice Higher School of Engineering. 
Last year, monthly wages averaged thirty-two hundred zlotys 
for those working at the coalface, thirty hundred zlotys for all 
dher miners employed underground; the overall average for the 
colliery was twenty-six hundred zlotys. The director’s basic salary 
was forty-three hundred zlotys. One hundred and fifty men 
mployed on drifting and allied jobs were making more than forty 
hundred zlotys a month. 
The colliery has 447 pensioners. They get from eleven to fourteen 
hundred zlotys a month. They have homes and families, and the 
whole town pays them the esteem befitting old age and long years 
spent underground. 
The work is hard here. The coal seams in Debiensko are thin and 
gaseous. Miners use electric torches, but a little signal flame burns 
at every coal face. Sometimes in the close, oppressive air it flares 
z elongates and draws upwards. This is the signal which ‘spells 
ger. 
On one occasion two years ago it was too late to escape. The fire 
enveloped the gallery; gas rushed in and cut off a dozen men from 
air — and from rescue. 
Once in my life I was present at a mining disaster. It happened 
in Lower Silesia, a few years ago. Standing in the gateway 
sirrounded by a dense crowd, I realized then why miners’ faces 
ue so grim and why they never joke nor whistle in the lift which 
takes them underground. 
After that fire two years ago, a dozen new graves appeared in 
the Czerwionka cemetery. They are kept most carefully and are 
always covered with fresh flowers. 


* 


Czerwionka homes are not big. One or two rooms and a kitchen. 
Seldom three rooms. The floor boards, ‘painted purplish-brown, 
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are usually left visible. I called on many miners’ families, Every 
flat I saw was immaculate. On the walls — mostly pictures of the 
saints and sometimes snapshots of children after first Communigy, 
In the kitchen — white linen rectangles colourfully embroidere 
with proverbs and maxims: “Early to bed, early to rise, makes 
a man healthy, wealthy and wise”. Furniture — in the tradition) 


style. 


-Miners spend a good deal of time at home. Are they hospitable? 
Not very. At any rate, one does not encounter here the high spirits 
typical of Warsaw or Lvov. There is a saying here: przedsia, which 
in the local dialect means, “Leave us alone in our home among our 
family. We wish neither to pay calls nor receive visitors”. 


What do they eat? In the first place, meat. Potatoes and cabbage 
come next. Other vegetables are despised. “This is all right for 
rabbits”, say the miners. Meat in miners’ families is bought by the 
pailful. Literally. (Every month Czerwionka consumes 23 tons of 
meat.)..The pails are full of veal loins, saddles of pork and hams. 
Their place is in the cellar under the floor; if there is no cellar, 
a shelf is removed from the refrigerator and the pail is placed 
inside. The midday meal consists of two or three courses. If there 
is any dessert, it will be stewed fruit; other kinds of dessert are not 
popular. Meat broth with noodles is the favourite dish; any other 
soup, must be thick and substantial and seasoned with bacon cubes. 
The evening meal must include krupnik, which is the local word 
for gruel. Coffee with milk is the most popular beverage — and 
beer, of course (Czerwionka drinks thirty-three thousand litres 
of beer a month). The beer must be capped with froth, to be blown 
away with one puff. Such is the custom. 


The miners’ wives do not take jobs. They keep house. They are 
thrifty, clean and keep a firm hand on their husbands and sons. 
Mother — which is what the housewife is called here — bustles 
about all day long, does the rooms, launders (virtually every 
household owns an electric washing machine), mends the clothes, 
goes shopping, looks after the rabbits and cooks the meals. Every 
year just before Easter the rooms are painted anew, the place is 
put in meticulous order, and Mother bakes poppy-seed cakes and 
puff pastry. ; 

The housewives are richly endowed with self-respect and pride 
in their homes. It is inconceivable for a Czerwionka housewife [0 
ask her neighbour to lend her, say, some salt. How could she call 
herself a housewife if her kitchen supplies fell short in anything? 

On week-days the “mothers” go to town in their aprons. Young 
girls would never dream of putting on slacks; people here might 
take it amiss. “A lass should wear frocks, a boy should wear 
trousers, so it is and so it should remain” — such is the general 
view; by which everybody abides strictly. 
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Miners are quite well dressed. They stick to dark colours — and 
no wonder; the omnipresent coal dust penetrates into human pores, 
gnirches white blouses and shirts, settles on coats. Miners therefore 
buy dark cloth, grey or brown or navy-blue, and ‘take it to the 
tailor’s to have a suit made. They never buy ready-made clothes. 
The local tailors — there are several of them — are always very 
busy. Their prices are reasonable, and the clothes they make are 
what the customer wants: wide trouser-legs, double-breasted coats 
with well-padded shoulders, women’s overcoats with long and 
narrow lapels, girls’ frocks buttoned up to the neck. 


* 


The Debiefsko miners are affected by occupational diseases. 
They complain of stomach and duodenal ulcers; eczema, rheuma- 
tism, knee corns. 
It seems natural therefore that a miner is happiest when he is 
whiling away his leisure time in his backyard or plot of garden 
(Czerwionka’s garden plots cover 17 hectares of land), basking 
in the sun and feeding his eyes on the tree. What other recreations 
do the miners enjoy? Skat, first of all. Each and everyone of them 
lays skat — at home, outdoors, in the train. They also read. Not 
much, ‘but systematically. The older generation favours Eliza 
Orzeszkowa and Henryk Sienkiewicz, but travel books, legends 
and fables are also in great demand. The younger ones read Marek 
Hiasko, who puzzles and perplexes them (I shall say why later on), 
and the brothers Kazimierz and Marian Brandys (Citizens and The 
Beginning of the Story). So much for contemporary’ writers in 
Czerwionka. Apart from these — the same as their parents, plus 
@ sprinkling of technical books. To poetry, apart from Mickiewicz 
and Konopnicka, they are indifferent. I tried to find out at the local 
library whether readers’ preferences were not preconditioned by 
ahaphazard collection of books. But this is not the case; the library’s 
stock is rich and varied, the readers have a wide and free choice. 
Miners are great admirers of opera and musical comedy. In 
Czerwionka one often sees posters of vocal performances to be 
given by touring companies on the excellent stage of the local 
Cultural Centre. 


* 


Czerwionka reveres tradition. On the day of St Barbara, the 
tniners’ patron saint (affectionately named Barburka) the men don 
high hats with plumes and the women dress in pleated: skirts and 
lace; they go to the lavish party given by the management of the 
tolliery, which continues into the early hours. 

- Here, a wedding celebration lasts three days. Such is the 
tradition. It begins on Sunday afternoon immediately after the 
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ceremony and ends on Wednesday. On such days the colliery notes 
a sudden growth of absenteeism, and the man in charge of laboyr 
discipline. reports to the management: “Maryska, Kluczniok’s 
daughter, is getting married to Warzech’s son, Jézek”. For every- 
body knows everybody: though one does not gossip about the 
affairs of one’s neighbour, one is well aware of them. The town 
is small and the present generation’s forefathers also lived here, 

Morals are very strict, divorces are not en vogue, and a girl who 
gives birth to a child out of wedlock is cut dead by all her neigh- 
bours. Children are taught to respect work, age and their parents’ 
experience. Obedience is the general rule. A grown-up daughter 
who comes home after nine in the evening gets a belting from her 
father, and a son who returns too late finds the door of his parents’ 
house locked. Couples in Czerwionka dare not marry without the 
consent and permission of their parents. Perhaps now it is clear 
why the young readers of Hiasko do not understand his heroes and 
are puzzled by their behaviour; they read his books so eagerly 
because of the law of contrast. 

After the war, Czerwionka’s traditional habits and social re- 
lations were disturbed by a sudden influx of newcomers recruited 
throughout the country — a campaign not always carefully enough 
considered. Their conduct was aimed at upsetting the existing 
well-regulated mode of life, their excesses disturbed Czerwionka’s 
peace. The miners turned their backs on the newcomers. They were 
condemned and rejected. People said: “The draftees have brought 
us nothing but evil”. There were many violent quarrels, in which 
the police and the colliery management had many times to interfere. 
Today the relations between the old inhabitants of Czerwionka and 
the draftees seem to be on a norma! footing. This is clearly because 
the crew of the colliery has become stabilized and because those 
who came here only to fill their pockets and fish in troubled waters 
have now left. 


* 


Life in Czerwionka is quiet and orderly. Things have generally 
changed for the better; the renaissance in coal mining is mirrored 
in the Rybnik miner’s private life. 

There are incontestable facts: during the last two years 
miners’ wages and their living standards have risen considerably. 
The atmosphere in the collieries is more relaxed. But this seems 
not to suffice. Although miners are used to strong executive power 
and they respect order, organization and discipline, yet today they 
have come to expect also more and more self-government. They 
ask for Brotherhood Unions, they want an authority of their own 
and a share in management — apparently these desires are still 
not satisfied by the workers’ controls. 
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THE LAST BATTLE 


by 
MARIAN BRANDYS 


Marian Brandys was born in 1912. He graduated from the 
Law Department of Warsaw Uniwersity. In 1939, after taking part 
in the last full-scale encounter with the Nazi invaders, the 
battle of Wola Gultowska on October 6, he was taken prisoner. 
He had made his first attempts at writing before the war, as 
a contributor to various student magazines; but it was only in 
the German P.O.W. camp that Brandys began his mature lite- 
rary work, winning two prizes in competitions. Immediately after 
the War he revisited Germany — this time as a war correspon- 
dent, attached to the army which took Berlin. After the war 
Brandys turned to journalism; his feuilletons in Dziennik Bat- 
tycki (Baltic Daily) were widely read. 

In 1948 Brandys went to Italy as foreign correspondent. His 
reportages from Italy, printed in national literary magazines, 
were later collected in a book Spotkania wtoskie (talian Encoun- 
ters). In 1950 Brandys was awarded the State Literary Prize and 
in the same year he published a collection of reportages from 
Nowa Huta, Poczqtek opowiegci (Beginning of a Story). In 1959, 
Dom odzyskanego dziecitstwa (A House of Regained Childhood) 
appeared — a children’s book about Korean children, brought up 
in Poland during the Korean war. His next two books, Wyprawa 
do Arteku {An Expedition to Artek) and Honorowy tobuz (An 
Honest Rascal), were also written for children. Subsequently his 
reminiscences from his stay in the Ofiag IIc were collected into 
a volume of reportages. 

In 1957 Brandys wrote Od Kairu do Addis Abeby (From Cairo 
to Addis Ababa), a book of reports from his journey to Egypt, 
the Sudan and Ethiopia, which was followed in 1959 by a collec- 
tion of reportages, O krélach i kapuscie (Of Kings and Cabbages). 

If one attempted to appraise Brandys’ works in general 
terms one would have first to stress that whatever he writes in 
this form is free from fiction. This makes the books valuable 
documentations of history in the making. 


E oak forest is dense and already lightly touched with 
yellow by approaching autumn. Three gamekeepers are show- 
ing me round. The eldest of them is a stocky, fair-haired fellow 
with a ruddy face and bow-legs, whom I still remember perfectly. 
He was one of the few civilians who had not fled before the battle. 
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He had been our host in the gamekeepers’ cottage in Ofiara, where 
we had our headquarters. We had spent the greater part of the 
night talking with him. He has changed little during these eighteen 
years, although now he is less talkative. He weighs each wor 
carefully, as if the judgment of history depended on it. The two 
younger ones, on the other hand, rattle away without a care At 
the time of the battle, as ten-year-old boys, they had been many 
kilometres away, which now gives them the right to know every- 
thing. The detail with which they go into it all is astonishing. 
They pour out the numbers of German divisions and regiments, 
know every particular of General Kleeberg’s strategy, remember 
every stage of the battle. The fact that the ‘last regular battle of 
the September campaign’ took place in their district fills them with 
pride. They look on their walk with me almost as a historic mission, 
Out of the kindness of his heart one of them cycled forty weary 
kilometres in order to bring me the metal case of a Bezard compass, 
found eighteen years ago on the battlefield. This case is now in my 
trouser pocket and I keep cutting my hand on its sharp edges. 


We walk through the forest stopping now and then, talk, stay 
silent and compare memories, After so many years it is infernally 
difficult to find one’s way across.such an unfamiliar wooded terrain. 
Only three essential points have remained unchanged — the 
gamekeepers‘ cottages at Ruszcza and Ofiara and the crossroads... 
but the position of the trees is somehow different. Yet I remember 
quite clearly that the forest was on the right-hand side of the 
road when one came out of the keepers’ cottage, and the clearing on 
the left... Can memory have deceived me to this extent? 


The gamekeepers nod their heads indulgently to show that my 
memory is not at fault. The landscape has simply changed. The 
old oaks of 1939 were cut down during the Occupation. New trees 
have grown in the old clearings. In the course of time the forest 
has turned on its own axis and moved over to the other side of 
the road. After all, eighteen whole years have gone by. 


We first came to this forest in the evening of October 4th, 1939. 
Our unit belonged to General Kleeberg’s group and was inscribed 
in the Paymaster’s books as the second echelon of the 79th Infantry 
Regiment. But colloquially we were known by the name of our 
commanding officer as ‘Major Bartula’s battalion’, The battalion 
had gone through the typical course of events of the September 
campaign. After leaving our small garrison town in the border 
region, we had waded for weeks across the sands of Polesie, 
sneaking our way through advanced German panzer units. From 
time to time black Junkers flew overhead and massacred our 
transports with machine-gun fire or light bombs. In the evenings 
we found billets in small Polesie manor-houses and listened to the 
tales of officials’ wives, evacuated here; they told us how cleverly 
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Marshal Rydz-Smigly was ‘luring the Germans into a trap’. At 
fight, with growing disquiet, we watched the mysterious light 

ls by means of which the enemy was holding conversations 
about us above our heads. On the roads we were passed by columns 
of escaping motor-cars. Wives of high officials dressed in khaki 
travelling outfits threw the soldier-boys whole boxes of cigarettes. 
We grew pale with anger and contempt but picked up the cigarettes 
because there were no others to smoke. There was nothing to eat 
either. We couldn’t force down the rancid, burnt gruel produced by 
our broken-down field kitchen. Besides, the inhabitants of the 
villages we passed had long ago lost the desire to share their 
meagre supplies with the army. Our motherland was rapidly 
shrinking around us. It was becoming strange, mistrustful and 
evil. In the middle of September a rumour sprang up that we were 
to go to Roumania. The younger officers in the battalion began to 
whisper about betrayal in the High Command. Their fears proved 
premature. The events of September 17th cut off General Kleeberg’s 
forces from. the southern frontiers of Poland. A new order from 
the General sent us, together with other units, to the left bank of 
the Bug — to the relief of beleaguered Warsaw. 


On the thirtieth of September — a day I shall never forget — 
a wounded ‘castaway’ from another regiment who was hanging 
around my machine-gun platoon had stolen a spare horse. I searched 
for this horse with all the despair and terror of a young reserve 
officer who, for the first time in his life, is charged with responsi- 
bility for the condition and belongings of his unit. I galloped 
along the marching columns and at one of the successive cross-roads 
tan into a captain from another regiment, resting with lowered 
head under a wayside cross. When I asked him about the horse he 
looked at me with expressionless eyes. 

“Don’t be a fool, Lieutenant”, he said sadly. “What the hell do 
I care about your bloody horse! Warsaw has fallen! Understand?” 
He burst into tears. 
The roads beyond the Bug were crowded with carts carrying 
the wounded, and broken-down transports; a scene of seething 
chaos, pierced by the furious shouts of the drivers. Our battalion, 
kept in order by the firm hand of the commanding officer, gradually 
pushed its way through this débris of war. After a few days’ 
strenuous marching we reached the agreed assembly point in the 
forest region near the village of Wola Gulowska. 
How many years one may travel about Poland without ever 
finding out that there is a village called Wola Gulowska! Today, 
as we stand at the edge of the forest and look at the village spread 
before us, it makes an impression of idyllic serenity and undisturbed 
peace. A long row of small, tidy houses, a white baroque church, 
colourful orchards. “Let the whole world be at war, provided the 
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Polish village is at peace...”* And yet, if there is anything 
interesting at all about Wola Gulowska, it is the fact that it lies op 
the centuries-old path of Polish wars, amidst the old battlefields 
of Parezew, Kock, Adaméw... And apart from that? In the 
neighbouring Wola Okrzejska, at least, Henryk Sienkiewicz wa; 
born. No famous man has ever been born in Wola Gulowska. Here 
people have only died. Sometimes they even came here to die from 
afar. In the Gulowski Forest one may find to this day the piously 
tended graves of some of the 1863 insurgents. Several places here 
have disturbing, bodeful names, such as Krzywda, Ofiara and 
Mogily . . .** The forest surrounds the village on all sides — peaceful, 
secure, immense.. . 

When we came here in 1939 the Gulowski Forest was neither 
peaceful nor secure. War was rumbling in it. One could hear the 
dull thunder of distant firing, the snorting of horses, the creaking 
of new harness and the clanging of cavalry sabres. In the forest 
camp General Kmicic-Skrzynski’s cavalry brigade was waiting for 
us. During this last night of the grey, shabby September campaign 
the whole splendour of the Polish cavalry tradition littered 
unexpectedly before our eyes. For these ‘golden boys’ to fraternize 
so warmly with mere ‘footsloggers’, as they did on that memorable 
night, must have been a unique event indeed. The well-rested, 
handsome cavalrymen in their close-fitting sheepskin jackets and 
rakish forage-caps greeted us — poor wretches from the infantry — 
warmly, plied us with rum and dragged us towards their hidden 
camp fires. For them we were the much longed-for reinforcements. 
For two days they had been waiting on the margin of the battle 
area, which was moving slowly from Kock through Adaméw and 
Krzywda towards Wola Gulowska. Basically the battle had already 
been won, they al] agreed in saying. The Germans were defending 
themselves with the last remnants of their strength. Our arrival 
was to make victory a final certainty. 

As I was going to my quarters with my colleagues, cheered by 
these tidings, we were passed by a short, stocky officer, wearing 
a greatcoat without insignia, his forage-cap pulled over his ear. Even 
though his face was crumpled and unshaven and he was wearing 
neither his usual monocle nor his round cap with its purple band, 
we recognized him at once. Before the war he was often to be seen 
sitting on the terrace of Warsaw’s Europa Hotel, attired in full 
cavalry splendour. He was Colonel Busler, formerly adjutant to 
Marshal Pilsudski! This accidental encounter brought home to Us 
the extent and character of the troops gathered here. It seemed 


* A quotation from the play Wesele (The Wedding) by the Polish 
dramatist Stanislaw Wyspianski. 


™ The names translate: injury, victim and graves, respectively. 
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that the last remmants of the proud Army of the Republic had been 
drawn to this forest area. 

‘Only today, eighteen years later, I learn from my guides that 
the cavalrymen’s optimism had not been quite unfounded. At first 
General Kleeberg clashed with only one German infantry division, 
whose resistance he managed to break down almost completely after 
two days’ fighting. But although the Germans withdrew, they 
managed to summon up reinforcements by radio in the shape of two 
heavy-armoured divisions from the Deblin region. These joined the 
struggle on the fifth of October — the third day of the battle. 

On the fifth of October at four o’clock in the morning, Major 
Bartula called the company commanders together for a briefing. As 
commander of a machine-gun platoon I was included in this briefing. 
It took place on horseback at the crossroads. The forest was still 
shrouded in mist. The horses snorted impatiently. We trembled 
with cold, lack of sleep and also with a delicious kind of excite- 
ment. After all, had we not once dreamt about such briefings when 
reading Przyborowski and Gasiorowski in our youth? 

The Major greeted us even more gloomily than usual. Sitting 
hunched up on his great bay mare he received our reports without 
looking us in the face. In the regiment this grumpy, taciturn 
officer was known as ‘Gloomy Michael’, but although he did not 
court popularity amongst the reserve officers he was respected by 
all as a brave soldier and a capable commander, On that morning, 
however, something different in his behaviour made us feel uneasy. 

“At five we move in to attack”, he declared abruptly. “Our right 
and left flanks will be covered by other regiments. Direction of the 
attack: the church in Wola Gutowska. That’s all.” 

..We were confounded by the curtness of this order. “Sir”, 
a faltering voice was heard to ask, “and what are we to do 
afterwards, after taking the church?” 

The Major looked at us, frowning, and hunched himself still 
lower into the saddle. For the first time there seemed to be 
something undecided, even helpless in his demeanour. 

“I have nothing to add just now”, he growled unwillingly. 
"You'll receive further orders later.” 

We returned from the briefing in a state of depression. The 
battalion’s handsome adjutant, Lieutenant Tytus Wilski said: “I know 
Gloomy Michael and I can read his face. This’ll turn out badly, 
you’ll see.” . 

The white church in Wola Gulowska is about one-and-a-half 
kilometres away from the edge of the forest where we are standing 
today and musing over the battles of eighteen years ago. The terrain 
before us is as flat as a table top, devoid of natural cover and 
therefore not particularly suitable as a-battlefield. It isa typical 
Polish landscape imbued with the quiet charm of ripening autumn. 
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A herd of bridled cows is grazing in the meadow. Above them floats dd 


the smoke from the fires at which the herd-boys are roasting their 
stolen potatoes. From the village come the brisk, hoarse tones of 
the loudspeaker, known here as the Kotchoénik. Merry shouts ar 
borne from afar on the clear air. In such surroundings it is difficult 
to recreate in one’s memory all the crazy events of eighteen year 
ago. 

For some time before coming to the Gulowski Forest the reserve 
officers of our company had been tormented by their uncertainty 
as to whether they would prove sufficiently brave during the first 
longed-for armed encounter with the enemy. We discussed this 
many times in our billets at night, and this terrible fear of 
cowardice was to become the decisive motive force behind our 
actions once the battle had started. 

In so far as the battle of Wola Gulowska had any kind of plan 
at all, it must be admitted that in our sector this plan broke down 
completely after we had crossed the first three hundred metres. 
Over the distance of these first three hundred metres a sense of 
responsibility for the company and platoon still outweighed in the 
minds of the young officers the desire to make their own bravery 
manifest. We held our martial zeal and hurrying feet in check, 
advanced in careful moves in line with the rest of the detachment, 
urged on our machine-gun crews with cries of encouragement, 
looked back now and then and cursed the stragglers with despair. 
But gradually the distance between us and the platoon grew greater. 
We were not weighed down by anything except our pistols, The 
soldiers were carrying heavy Maxim ‘08’ guns and ammunition 
boxes. Our despairing cries were answered with angry grunts, In 
the meantime the German fire from the direction of the church 
was gaining in strength. Then terror lest we might be taken for 
cowards overcame everything else. The officers broke away from 
their men. We began to run forward in a scattered line, like 
beaters on a chase, brandishing our pistols and yelling like 
madmen. 

We stopped taking cover from the bullets. We stopped thinking 
altogether. Engulfed by the blind drive of battle, deafened by the 
roar of gunfire and our own yelling, blinded by the sweat running 
into our eyes — we could see nothing but the white church which 
we had to take. 

“Come on!” With cries we encouraged each other to run even 
more quickly. “Come on, come on!” 

At one point there was some commotion near the church. We 
saw the Germans hurriedly changing the position of their machine- 
guns and hear their distant, impatient cries of “Artillerie, 
Artillerie!” 

Now, when I look back on all this, I fail to understand how 
it was that the Germans, who occupied excellent positions on both 
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ddes of the church, contented themselves with mowing down only 
me half of the crazy line and fled shamefully before the second 
half. The young keepers explain it by the assumption that the 
German infantrymen were terrified at the thought of hand-to-hand 
ting with the Poles. Hence their fatal idea of changing the 
i of the guns at the last moment. In a battle, fear of bravery 
md fear of insufficient bravery can lead to the same fatal results. 
At some time during the day — I cannot now say exactly 
when — the firing ceased and I found myself by the church. 
It had obviously been attacked from several sides and everything 
must have become confused during the battle, for I was now 
surrounded by strange faces belonging to the left-flank regiment. 
Then I saw our first prisoners — a tall, fair-haired German soldier 
was staggering about, holding his hands over the bloody pulp 
escaping from his stomach. In a trench, beside an overturned 
machine-gun, a fat Feldwebel in a steel helmet was standing with 
raiseal hands and trembling with terror. A short, slim and dinky 
lieutenant was hopping around him cock-a-hoop with pride, bran- 
dishing a huge pistol and squeaking in falsetto tones: 
“See, you son of a bitch, what your Hitler has done for you! 
D'you see, you son of a bitch!” 
“Aber Herr Leutenant”, the fat and terrified German babbled. 
“Aber Herr Leutenant...” 
Victor and vanquished alike looked equally perplexed. 
After some minutes Corporal Brzezifiski, my platoon runner, 
caught up with me. “Well, so we’ve won the war, Sir’, he said 
with unhappy irony, “and now we've got to find our army. Some 
machine-guns are supposed to be stationed in the square behind 
the church.” 
But behind the church there was no sign of our tried and trusty 
Maxims. Instead we found only a collection of handsome ‘No. 30’ 
machine-guns of Polish manufacture. Around them was a profusion 
of dark-green helmets and uniform cuffs and epaulettes glittering 
with silver stripes. The square was occupied by a training platoon 
af cadets from a professional officers’ school, who had gone into 
battle together with the left-flank regiment. The cadets had lost 
their commanding officer in the battle and were as confused as we. 
After the church had been taken no one knew what to do next. 
We stopped for a general review of the situation, Everywhere 
the tired victors were sitting about in little groups. A young soldier 
was drinking water from his helmet by the well in the middle of 
the square. In the distant field, near the forest, we could still see 
the straggling line of retreating Germans, Suddenly a machine-gun 
tattled into life above us. A stream of fire burst from the church 
tower. The soldier by the well tumbled down as if the ground had 
been cut away under his feet. Several of those sitting down rolled 
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over on their backs. Panic broke out in the peaceful square — thp 
machine-gun crews rushed to their guns, the wounded cried oy 
pitifully. The worst sight, however, was the soldier by the well, 
He must have been hit in the jaw, for he lay completely silent anj 
only motioned to us for help with one raised hand. One qoyli 
neither bear to look at him nor come to his aid. The barrage of 
fire cut off access to the well like a snarling dog. Several minutes 
passed before the stunned cadets managed to aim the muzzles of 
the guns at the church tower. Just as the order to fire was about to 
be given a voice called from the tower in Polish: 

“Don’t shoot, this is the sixth company!” 

Yes, for many long months we had been learning how to aim at 

_a target. But then it had all been make-believe. Who would have 
thought that a tiny miscalculation in setting the sight would have 
led to such a result! 

“Let’s get away, Sir”, said Corporal Brzezinski. “We’ve got 
to look for our army.” 

We left the fatal square and turned towards the left, past the 
churchyard. Amongst the corpses lying on the trampled-down 
graves we recognized Lieutenant Smolenski, commander of the third 
rifle company. The most soldierly of the reservists! It was he who 
had asked about further orders at the early morning briefing. Now 
orders were of no more use to him. He had retired — and for 
good. He lay on someone else’s grave, grey and stiff.as a clay doll. 
As we were taking off his identity disk the quiet air above the 
cemetery was rent by a hot blast. The ground trembled below 
our feet and reverberated dully. Heavy artillery fire began to rain 
down on the forest from which the attackers had set out not long 
before. Today I suppose that this was the first sign of the two 
divisions of German reinforcements who were just entering the 
battle. 

From that moment onwards events lost every vestige of sense 
and became jumbled into a scene of mad, howling chaos. The first 
round of artillery fire let loose a whole hidden orchestra. Cannons 
roared, machine-guns rattled and mortars started howling. The 
heavens burst about us. The world collapsed. We ran and fell. Our 
brains sank into our legs. Our knees bent and straightened of their 
own accord. We ran and stumbled over corpses. We were fired on 
from three sides — by the Germans and by our own two Polish 
flanks. We dug into the ground with our bare hands and pressed 
our bodies into the dust, so as not to be’ seen. I could hear Brzezifi- 
ski’s terrified Hail Marys. Later we ran again. This must have gone 

on for many hours. : 
When things had quietened down a litle we made our way back 
to the church in careful stages. But no one was there. The soldiers 
had disappeared without trace. From around a corner a curious 
figure emerged — an old man dressed in a czamara, the old-fashio- 
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ned Hungarian-style long dark-blue coat and a square cap with 
sheepskin trimming. He was carrying a double-barrelled hunting 


“Sir”, he called from afar, “I am reporting for service. Please 
fake me under your command.” 

Today I remember this singular Polish patriot with compassion, 
put then the situation was different. When the old man came 
wards us in rather too determined a fashion, Brzezinski shouted 
at him: 

“Go to hell, old fool, will you? Are you crazy? If you want to 
fight, go ahead. The battle’s still on, isn’t it?” 

- We went on running and left him standing behind us, quite 
dumbfounded and offended. 

Just behind the cemetery we came across a machine-gun post 
manned by some of the cadets. The crew was kneeling down and 
keeping a tense watch on the tree-shaded village street, where 
Germans were once again to be seen. An officer with the rank of 
captain with the Virtuti Militari Cross pinned to his beret lay 
stretched out on the grass. We sat down beside him in order to 
regain our breath. He had been wounded in the right arm and like 
ls had lost contact with his detachment. Our conversation, however, 
was destined to be brief. From some distance away along the 
tree-shaded streets we could hear the approaching drone of engines. 
Our hearts missed a beat —- armoured cars! The young cadet who 
was Manning the gun drew himself up even further and raising his 
braided sleeve in a splendid regulation gesture reported: 

“Armoured cars on the right, distance...” 

_ The officer who was lying on the ground jumped up as if 
someone had stuck a knife into him. 

“What on earth do you think you’re doing?” 

The little cadet turned his boyish face towards him and cast 
him a slightly contemptuous glance over his shoulder. 

“What do you mean? There are armoured cars, after all... we'll 
have to fight!” 

“One machine-gun against armoured cars?” The Captain groaned. 
‘Is that what they tought you at school? They’ll make mincemeat of 
you! We must hide, hide!” 

The cadet shrugged his shoulders. “Too bad”, he said. “We're 
going to fight it out!” 

The droning grew nearer. The silver stripe glittered on the 

gunner’s raised sleeve as he gave the command: 

“Ammunition ready, load!” 

The Captain hurled himself towards the machine-gun, flourishing 
his pistol in his left, unwounded hand. 


“Tll blow your head off, you silly bastard! Out of the way! 
I'm taking over the command!” 
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The cadet grew pale and his cheeks began to tremble like thog 
of 2 little boy. 

“Sir”, he stuttered, “Sir, I must fight, after all, they’re armour 
cars, Sir...” 

The droning of the engines came nearer and then passed away 
in the distance, somewhere to the left of the road. We got up and 
went on running. 


The sun was already setting when we found the first gun crews 
belonging to our company. The artillery fire had driven them a few 
hundred metres away to the left of the church. Some crews had 
been killed and the company as a whole had been badly hit. We 
greeted our colleagues as if we had been parted for many years, 
We learnt from them that Major Bartula was dead. According to 
their story, which in some unkown fashion had already spread over 
the whole chaotic battlefield, the Major had behaved like a hem 
throughout the fighting. He had been killed in the forest by a splinter 
from a German shell, just as he was organizing artillery support 
for his battalion. The battalion’s adjutant, Lieutenant Tytus Wilski, 
had probably been killed at the same time. 


We lay down beside the guns and for the first time reviewed 
the events of the day which was just drawing to a close. Although 
the church had been taken, one could hardly have called our attack 
victorious. But this thought could not spoil the sweetness of repose. 
Dusk fell, The battle died away around us. We delighted in the 
quiet. But to talk of ‘dying away’ is to use a term from the sphere 
of higher strategy. A term which has no control over stray bullets 
and cannot ensure the safety of any particular soldier. Two more 
gunners as well as the company commander, my good friend 
Lieutenant Skarbek-Kruszewski, were still to die in front of my 
eyes. It was almost dark when on the orders of an anonymous major 
from the adjoining regiment all that was left of the battalion 
gathered by the church. 

I find it really difficult to understand how it could have taken 
us from early morning to late in the evening to cover sich 
a comparatively limited area in the course of that crazy running 
battle. Today, accompanied by the gamekeepers I have covered 
the same distance from the edge of the forest to the church im 
under twenty minutes. The church has been newly painted and 
gleams immaculately white. Ripe pears are glistening in the 
orchard by the cemetery. By the fatal well, once the target of the 
sixth company’s fire, two small boys are splashing each other with 
water. 

The village is still alive with memories of those bygone days. 
It is only here that I learn how our battle finally ended. Some 
monks from the Gutowski Church apparently acted as intermediaries 
in the negotiations between the two sides: Towards noon one 0! 
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them led emissaries from General Kleeberg to the German staff. 
fhe terms of surrender were signed in the early hours of the 
i#fternoon. My God: early in the afternoon! Poor Joe Kruszewski, 
poor gunners! All three were killed after the surrender had been 


The keepers show me round the new war cemetery with pride. 

Not long before all soldiers buried in the forest and in the old 
gmetery had been reinterred in this new resting-place. There 
fannot be many such places in Poland, where soldiers’ graves are 
sared for with so much piety and loving devotion as in this small 
war cemetery, lost in the forest wilderness of Lublin province. 
Identical grey tombstones and enormous bunches of fresh flowers 
mark the graves of the men I had once known: Major Bartula, 
alled ‘Gloomy Michael’, the battalion adjutant Tytus Wilski, 
company commanders Smolenski, Kruszewski... 
‘The German staff accepted the Polish surrender during the 
afternoon, but the German artillery continued mopping up the 
battlefield until late at night. We withdrew from the blazing church 
umder heavy artillery fire, moving along the left-hand side of the 
battlefield. Thanks to this I was able to confirm with my own eyes 
that the battle on the left of the church that morning had been 
g@nducted in a rather more orderly fashion. 


_ Our return journey led through hell. Corpses and wounded lay 
thick on the ground —- Germans on one side and Poles on the other. 
Imploring hands tried to catch hold of us as we ran past. Despairing 
tries followed us: “Help, brothers. We’re fellow Poles. You can’t 
abandon us! Don’t Jeave us here alone!” 

When we reached the forest we were only half alive. A scene 
of destruction greeted our eyes: smashed transport vehicles, horses 
lying on the ground with huge swollen bellies. After a short, 
meaningless briefing, struggled through in a haphazard fashion by 
an unknown major, we dragged ourselves to the gamekeepers’ 
cottage where we had spent the previous night. During the battle 
itthad been turned into a field hospital. Now the straw which had 
been used to cover the floor was soaked with blood. It stank of pus 
and excrement. But at last we could sleep. We could think of 
nothing but sleep, sleep and again sleep. 

On the sixth of October at eight o’clock in the morning those 
officers of Major Bartula’s regiment who had survived were called 
together by their new commanding officer. I went along to the 
meeting with Second-Lieutenant Podgéreczny, today director of the 
Bydgoszcz City Library. Podgéreczny, a good-natured giant,’ had 
aged ten years in the course of twenty-four hours. His proverbial 
good humour had disappeared without trace. Unshaven, gloomy and 
silent he walked by my side like an apparition of doom. Agitated 
soldiers crowded the forest road. No one quite knew what was 
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happening but everyone was tormented by the same deep anxiety, 
In: front of the foresters’ building where the staff officers wor 
quartered stood a group of German cadets captured the previoys 
day. Our staff officers stood around them in a polite circle, The 
young Germans were unguarded and looked about them arrogantly, 
In us this sight aroused unpleasant forebodings. 

As we came up a red-haired moustached sergeant from oy 
battalion rushed towards us from behind the building. He was 
panting with excitement and dragging a terrified soldier along 
with him. “Sir, this bloody defeatist should be shot”, he gasped. 
“I heard him with my own ears telling people that we were going 
to surrender.” 

“Let him go”, Podgéreczny cried in a shrill, unfamiliar voice, 
“Let him go and don’t start anything daft now. Can’t you se 
what’s happening?” ‘ 

The red-haired sergeant stopped dead in his tracks. “So it’s 
true, then”, he babbled. 

At that moment we were startled by a long drawn-out cry 
and a motor-car siren started to wail somewhere behind ws. 
A large, dusty limousine coming from the direction of Lipin was 
nosing its way through the dense crowd of soldiers. On the rmun- 
ning-board stood a shapely young cavalryman in a garrison cap 
with, purple band. His splendid, sharp-spurred riding boots, elegant 
uniform and white gloves were covered in dust and spattered with 
black mud. Without taking his gloved hand from his cap he went 
on shouting in a hoarse, exhausted voice: 

“Make way for the General! Way for the General! Make way 
there, please, gentlemen!” 

The soldiers gave way, hurriedly and with respect. Since the 
day before legends about our General had been sweeping through 
the ranks like wildfire. Everyone knew that during the battle he 
had fought in the front line, gun in hand, like a simple ranker. 
It was said that he did not want to survive the disaster and had 
been seeking death from a bullet. 

The car drove past slowly. Through the windscreen I could see 
General Kleeberg’s bowed grey head. He himself saw no one. Be- 
hind us a voice burst out despairingly: 

“This is the end. Now Poland is finished for ever!” 

A certain Lieutenant from another regiment attached to the 
staff was nominated as our commanding officer in place of Major 
Bartula. We disliked each other from the start. As we stood there 
in our rough, heavy boots, our torn battledress grey with dust and 
our forage-caps stiff with sweat, we looked with dumb rage at his 
spotless elegance, his polished boots, fine dress uniform, martial 
helmet and Cross of. Valour hanging on a fresh red-and-whilte 
ribbon. It was this Cross in particular which struck us as quite 
indecent. 
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Our new commander read us the terms of surrender. With 
bowed heads we listened to General Kleeberg’s succint phrases. 

« From amongst the regiments which had withstood demorali- 
ration I took you under my command in order to fight to the finish. 

..At first I wanted to move south and when that proved impos- 
sible, to go to the relief of Warsaw. 

...Warsaw fell before we could reach it. 

..Today we are surrounded and our ammunition and provi- 
sions are exhausted. 

..1 am ordering the fighting to stop so as to avoid unnecessary 
bloodshed.” 

And the last point, on which the Germans always insisted: “The 
terms of this surrender are binding on all. Anyone who does not 
wey them will be regarded as a deserter.” 

The Lieutenant put the paper down and cast a critical eye 
over us. 

“Please transmit these orders to the outlying units. Then I want 
you to see that all ranks clean up their uniforms and shave pro- 
perly. You, Gentlemen, will do the same.” 

It was enormous, grizzled Second-Lieutenant Podgéreczny who 
asked on behalf of all us: 

“And just why do we have to shave? What’s the festive occa- 
sion?” 

The Cross of Valour rattled impatiently on our new commander’s 
breast. “What do you mean, why? In order to show the enemy our 
morale!” 

Anger overcame us. So it was not by yesterday‘s battle but by 
our clean-shaven faces that the enemy was to judge our morale! 
Further discussion, however, was cut short by the curt command: 
‘It’s an order! No arguments!” 

The battalion commenced its ‘cleaning-up operations’ in a large 
dearing behind the keepers’ cottage at Ruszceza. I saw one young 
tadet cry as he shaved. It might have have been because he had 
0 shave without soap and then again it might have been because 
we had lost the war. At one point Corporal Brzezinski came up 
and drew me aside secretively. 

“Sir,” he said in a lowered voice, “we fought together and that’s 
why I’ve come to you. Why the hell do we have to let ourselves 
be taken prisoner. I’ve found a chap with a cart and horses. 
Iknow him. He’ll let us have civilian clothes. We'll stick it out in 
the forest for a few days. Then we’ll make a beeline for Warsaw...” 

I dismissed his proposal without a moment’s consideration: 
‘Corporal, don’t you know what the orders are? That would be 
desertion!” 

Brzezinski looked at me somewhat strangely and for the first 
time omitted my proper military title when speaking to me: 
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“Well, as you think best...” 

He turned on his heel and walked away. 

Afterwards we buried our machine-guns so that they shouldn't 
fall into the hands of the Germans. I should never have supposed 
that a farewell to arms could have been such a sad experienc, 
even for a confirmed civilian. 

Around noon the battalion began its march into captivity, along 
the forest road from Ruszcza to Ofiara, The German contro] point, 
where we were to hand over our weapons, lay beyond the village. 
Overnight Major Bartula’s disciplined detachment, orphaned of its 
commanding officer, had turned into a disorganized mob of civilians, 
In spite of the efforts of the officers, the men squatted all over the 
transports and the marching soldiers were constantly breaking step 
and getting in each other’s way. The villagers who were accomps- 
nying us added to the confusion. The women sobbed. The peasants 
tried to cajole the officers into giving them better horses. | too 
handed over my Chestnut. Since the Germans were already in 
possession of the regiment’s inventory of horses, I was given a c- 
valryman’s exhausted roan in exchange, in order to keep the tally 
correct. It was the first time I had ever mounted such a thorough- 
bred animal. Every vein was throbbing under its dark, polished 
skin. This horse knew that something terrible was happening to us. 

When we had gone half way a shudder seemed to pass along 
the marching column. Shouted orders reached us from the front: 
“Attention, eyes left!” Together with this order came the sensation- 
al rumour that General Kleeberg would be reviewing the troops 
together with the German general. This news hit us like an 
unexpected insult. Cursing abominably the men started to jump 
from the carts. Pushing and crowding, the demoralized column 
gradually straightened itself as the word of command came nearer. 
“Attention, eyes left!” Another hundred metres... another fifty... 
now! 

There was no German general. At the edge of the wood a simple 
cross had been erected over a freshly-dug grave. On the grave lay 
a major’s cap. In deathly silence and keeping firmly in step Major 
Bartula’s battalion marched past its commanding officer for the 
last time. 

It was then that a new and unfamiliar sound penetrated the 
intense silence of the forest. A distant, rhythmical clatter which 
froze our hearts as it grew nearer. It recalled the noise of the 
wooden rattle which in our childhood used to signal us that we had 
been playing at soldiers for too long and that it was time to leave 
the park. 

At the German control point the Polish prisoners were piling UP 
their rifles. Our strange game was over. 


translated by Hilda Andrews 
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THE FACE OF YOUTH 


OR some time now the press 

has been drawing attention to 
the fact that the younger genera- 
tion today differs distinctly from 
its elder brothers in its attitude to 
life and to economic issues. By ‘the 
younger generation’ we mean prin- 
dipally University students in their 
first or second year and the pupils 
finishing secondary school. The 
particular boisterousness of this 
year’s Cracow Juvenalia moved 
many journalists to new reflections 
and generalizations on the subject 
of the younger generation — al- 
though the generalizations have 
often been contradictory. 

It would obviously be impossi- 
ble to recapitulate here the whole of 
this discussion, which in any case 
has not yet ended and in addition 
would not always be easy to follow 
for the reader abroad who is not 
versed in all the circumstances of 
the different generations of Polish 
youth of the past twenty years. 
Ido feel however that the opinions 
of several of the participants who 
have tried to draw conclusions from 
the present stage of the discussion 
May prove to be of interest. 

The twenty-five-year old writer 
and poet, Stanistaw Grochowiak, 
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who is editor of Wspdtczesnoéé, 
a literary fortnightly around which 
the younger generation of writers 
is grouped, put forward the follo- 
wing reflections in No. 11 of the 
periodical: 

“Irony, the dominance of the 
grotesque, anti-mythomania, con- 
scious opposition to superficial he- 
roics, sometimes even carried 
beyond the bounds of decency — 
these are the features of this large- 
scale festival which are empha- 
sized by the critics, There are some 
who swallow it all with undiscern- 
ing adulation, and others who 
make it an occasion for the sulks. 
Meanwhile the phenomenon still 
awaits serious and thoughtful treat- 
ment. For in spite of all appearan- 
ces it is a matter which cannot be 
dismissed in either censorious or 
genially indulgent feuilletons. It 
is a sociological phenomenon par 
excellence. = 

“The impulse towards rational 
thinking, to thinking free from 
exaltation but not lacking in a 
sense of sagacious irony — or even 
out of an unaffected wish for light- | 
hearted fun — this is an unaver- 
tible process in the generation of 
the 1959 Juvenalia. For it ensues 
from a concrete historical situation 
which is characterized by the 
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country’s rapidly growing political 
and economic ‘stability. For while 
until recently the whole history of 
our times — for various reasons — 
has come down to one great State 
of Emergency, for several years 
now the life of the citizens of 


People’s Poland has taken on a less 
transient, more optimistic aspect, 
which has provided the opportunity 
for a sober study of the situation. 
This has been one of the results of 
the clearly perceptible economic 
changes. A general change of feel- 
ing has taken place within the 
country, the abstract has given way 
to the concrete, the expedient has 
been replaced by the long-term... 

“To concede that such an atti- 
tude in our generation is historic- 
ally justifiable does not, neverthe- 
less, invalidate other attitudes — 
even those diametrically opposed — 
belonging to other periods and 
other circumstances. What, in my 
opinion, is not justifiable is an ob- 
stinate attempt to apply those other 
attitudes to our times and to use 
them as a basis for complaints 
against contemporary youth. This 
is an anachronism which will nev- 
er lead to understanding... 

“Does there really exist some 
great, objective reason, not gover- 
ned by time? To accept this as true 
would mean that history never pro- 
gressed. 


“But those who criticise con- 
temporary youth are less anxious 
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about the past and the present thay 
about the future... about a futup 
full of the blackest eventualities 
For what would be the reaction of 
this ‘anti-heroic’ and ‘ironic’ youth 
in face of a threat to the impon- 
derables of our corporate life, such 
as the sovereignty or the social 
political structure of the state? | 
can make some allowance for this 
anxiety and in a way respect it, 
I can respect it because it arises out 
of a true grasp of the current histor- 
ical situation — I can make allow- 
ance for .it because such anxiety 
could be felt only by someone who 
has not even half thought out the 
problems of the young people of 
today. 

“For what after all is their iro- 
nical iconoclasm and spontaneous 
rationalism if not a sheer biological 
feeling of freedom, an idolatrous 
belief in freedom? In a concrete 
freedom set within the political 
reality of People’s Poland and 
the economic perspectives of 
socialism. This is no _ sophism, 
it is an axiom. It is only 
under such conditions, with an 
ever-growing consciousness that 
the sense of impending catastrophe, 
which flourished during the period 
of ideological chaos, can give place 
to rationalism, that the senseless 
hangover can change to a salutary 
self-irony — it is only in such con- 
ditions that contact may be made 
between the government and the 
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governed, a contact which is one of 
trust and which may be occasion- 
ily warmed by a sarcastic yet 
nstructive smile. 

“And I am not at all worried 
about the choice which the young- 
a generation would make in the 
went of any cataclysm. As the sub- 
ject of the threat of war — always 
amelancholy irritant — has been 
raised, let us review one very cha- 
racteristic detail of it. 

“Polish youth — as one may 
suppose the youth of the whole 
world — is anti-militarist in atti- 
tude. In how many skits in stu- 
dent theatres, in how many jokes 
in papers for young people, and in 
how many lampoons are corporals 
and Blimps portrayed as figures of 
fun? But the same treatment would 
be meted out to an ardent pacifist 
who proposed, let us say, the dis- 
banding of the armed forces or 
asystematic boycott of military 
service. For that would be contrary 
to the commands of cold logic. 

“The historical situation of 
the world, in particular of the 
peaceably-inclined socialist coun- 
tries, is such that the myth 
of army and arms has _ been 
teduced to the rank of an 
unpleasant necessity. Until this 
Situation changes reason de- 


mands that this necessity should be 
kept in its place, although, in the 
emotional sphere at least, the sabre 
and pistol have become stage-pro- 
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perties stripped of poetic appeal. 
And this is right: it is as it should 
be; the myth of military uniforms 
and battles must be discredited be- 
fore the armed forces can be dis- 
banded. But it needs to be discre- 
dited not only in this country, and 
not in this country first of all.” 

In Przeglad Kulturalny (No. 23) 
a rather older representative of the 
younger generation, Anna Brat- 
kowska, who in the years 1955-57 
was a member of ‘the Editorial 
Board of the student paper Po pro- 
stu, sees the problem from a 
slightly different angle: 

“The sceptics, impertubable but 
ironic, have driven out the existen- 
tialists, the bearded and _ sad. 
A point worth considering is that 
the popular conception of the two 
generations was founded on obser- 
vations of the types of entertain- 
ment and the art produced by cer- 
tain groups of student youth. These 
are obviously indications, which 
have some significance and reflect 
certain tendencies. But they are 
not under any circumstances ma- 
terial for generalizations on the 
attitude, social commitments or 
mentality of a whole generation. 
In this country myths grow pro- 
fusely, but they do not die out easi- 
ly. Let us therefore exercise the 
greatest restraint in discovering 
new truths, for attractive masks 
are willingly assumed, not only at 
carnival time — and they also serve 
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to cover the true features of a face. 


“For several years now the 
press has been drawing attention to 
certain social phenomena, to the 
formation of various trends in 
certain quarters (youth among 
them). At one time it was a preli- 
minary reconnaissance; superficial 
observation, affectation or over- 
simplified deduction were there- 
fore understandable. Today the 
situation has changed. Many insti- 
tutes and university departments 
are carrying out detailed investiga- 
tions into different groups of youth 
and have at their disposal a consi- 
derable amount of material to work 
on. The Department of Education 
of Warsaw University, for example, 
is examining the mental level of 
various youth groups; the Institute 
of Philosophy and Sociology of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences is in- 
vestigating the ideological attitude 
of workers in large cities; the Insti- 
tute of Social Economy is interes- 
ted in the question of unemploy- 
ment among youth, while the War- 
saw Institute of Literature for 
Youth and Children is at work on 
the part books can play in the life 
of contemporary youth. This does 
not exhaust the list. 

“A knowledge of this documen- 
tation of moral attitudes, mental 
level, tastes and interests is indis- 
pensable for anyone who wants to 
put forward educational theories 
or to define cultural policy. Even 
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a passing acquaintance with the m. 
sults of these investigations proys 
how indispensable they are. 

“In many works, even 
groups of young people as variej 
as those in an evening school for 
workers or a grammar school, one 
finds a confirmation of an already 
observed lack of social interest in 
the groups under observation. 

“The concept of social commit- 
ment has recently been brought to 
the fore although the meanings 
given to it are fairly wide. Some 
thing different was understood by 
social commitment in 1945 than 
was understood in 1953 and in 1956, 
while something different again is 
understood today. In any case one 
can only work with concrete 
examples in relation to concrete 
milieux. Social commitment as 
a concept is just as abstract as the 
concept of ‘youth’. 

“Of course, we do not hold 
a monopoly of difficulties with 
youth. I would even venture to say 
we do not hold a leading position 
among the competitors. We have 
not reached the stage of senseless 
mass demolition of towns nor the 
breaking up of concert halls during 
trances of exaltation brought on 
by jazz singers... 

“In this we are in a privileged 


position. It is true that there is 


a tendency ‘to make art pay’ — 
but it is also true that the most 
important of our educational insti- 
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tutions are not slaves of mercantil- 
ism, They can become powerful 
allies in the fight to pull down the 
pillars of indifference, to widen the 
interests of the narrowed sphere 
of the young recipients of ‘cul- 
tural mush’. One must know how- 
ever how to set about the task. Fa- 
ces must be recognised, the carni- 
yal masks must be thrown off.” 

To complete this series of eval- 
uations I quote now the opinion 
of the younger generation held by 
the older. The editors of Przeglad 
Kulturalny asked Jan Pierzan, 
Headmaster of the Wladyslaw IV 
Grammar School in Warsaw, for 
his observations on older grammar- 
school pupils. This experienced 
teacher is more cautious in his 
judgements than the younger 
journalists. 

“First I must emphasize that I 
distrust all generalizations on the 
subject. I believe that dogmatic 
generalized opinions, which try to 
pin down the younger generation 
into a particular pattern, are in- 
capable of exhausting the subject, 
and do not give a true picture — 
sometimes they may even blur the 
outlines. 

“That is why what I say here 
is purely personal and is made — 
quite naturally — on the basis of 
observations in one school, of 
which I am headmaster. 

“It seems to me that we teach- 
ers continually need to learn 
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what youth is really like. The ge- | 
neration which I am in a position 
to observe is subject to the work- 
ing of so many and such diverse 
factors, to such strong pressure 
from various sides, that its mem- 
bers find great difficulty in taking 
up any decisive attitude. That, in 
my opinion, is why this attitude is 
so different from what people 
think it is, it is many-sided. I do 
not want to fall into facile sym- 
pathy or sentimentality over this 
question, but in drawing attention 
to the difficult conditions in which 
this generation is growing up I 
want in some ways to offer a justi- 
fication for it. 


“Youth is neither all black nor 
all white. This is perhaps the re- 
‘sult of a certain inward struggle 
over its own attitude to life, 
a struggle caused by a longing for 
a set of values — for firm and con- 
stant moral, social and human va- 
lues. It is perhaps from this long- 
ing that a particular kind of sen- 
timentality is growing. I must add 
here that during the past two years 
we have observed in our school 
a certain shift of interest from 
mathematical-scientific subjects to 
the arts, to music, painting, culture. 
I think that this is not entirely due 
to the influence of the educational 
trend which we have followed in 
our teaching. I have the impression 
that it has a great deal to do with 
the agonized groping for a set of 
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values. Thus all sorts of debates, 
visits to the theatre and to mu- 
seums have become very popular 
among our pupils. 

“This sentimentality demands 
some explanation. It is combined 
with a great deal of criticism — 
and with an excess of caution. But 
I disagree entirely with the opin- 
ion, sometimes voiced in discus- 
sions, that our young people are 
indifferent. That is nonsense — 
their very criticism precludes in- 
difference. This is shown by a grow- 
ing rationalism among them, al- 
though as I have said the growth is 
made more difficult by diverse 
outside influences. The influence of 
the home is still great, while that 
of — for instance — the priest is 
much smaller than one might imag- 
ine. Plenty could be said on this 
subject by almost any teacher of 
biology (any good teacher, ob- 
viously) and those priests who, 
like the one who teaches in our 
school, are tombarded with doz- 
ens of questions raised by doubts 
as to the truths of the catechism. 

“Doubts on many attitudes to 
life are certainly one of the reasons 
why books on these topics in the 
school library are so popular. It 
would be interesting to hear what 
the librarians of educational insti- 
tutions have to say about this. 


“This critical attitude and 


a certain lack of trust are combi- 
ned in the younger generation with 
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a deep secretiveness and a generg| 
dislike of public ‘exposure’. This 
is why — at least in our school ~ 
the lessons in so-called ‘practical 
ethics’ are a failure. A good teacher 
tries to make up for this by person. 
al contacts with his pupils, by 
something less public. We have had 
a very valuable example of this 
unwillingness to expose oneself. 
Not long ago we were approached 
by the Institute of Education of 
Warsaw University with a request 
to present a questionnaire to our 
pupils on a book containing quite 
a few drastic references to sexual 
life. Several schools nervously re- 
fused the Institute’s request with 
the argument that “these young- 
sters are cynical enough as it is and 
there’s no sense in making them 
even more so.” We however agreed 
to put the questionnaire, to be 
answered anonymously, to one 
class. And what happened? The 
written, anonymous answers which 
we received revealed so much sub- 
tlety and sensitiveness that I must 
admit that even we teachers were 
taken aback. This, then, was 
a proof that schematic evaluations 
of youth are quite out of place, 
that we know very little of the 
personality and attitude of these 
young people and we continually 
need to learn more. 

“And here we come to the 
greatest paradox observed by 
members of my profession. In this 
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age of radio, cinema, television, 
mass propaganda, and mass infor- 
mation, the school — with its high 
walls, rigid class-lesson system, 
with the ‘beak’ on his dais — be- 
comes more and more out of date. 
We make the fullest educational 
contact with pupils in accidental 
ways outside school, above all 
during excursions. We feel that 


teaching methods is needed, that 
with the present system we are 
unable to gain sufficient influence 
wer — or to teach — our pupils. 
[think that this is a feeling shared 
by every teacher, by every wise 
teacher who wishes wisely to help 
the younger generation in their 
feverish search for authorities and 
to help them to fill rationally the 
vacuum, which, I am quite sure, 
they feel.” 

D: Bi. 


AN ECONOMIC 
SURVEY 


F all the economic periodicals 

which appeared between April 
ith and May 20th, I propose this 
month to discuss only two — the 
weekly Zycie Gospodarcze (Econo- 
mic Life), and the monthly Gospo- 
darka Planowa (Planned Economy). 
The rate of economic develop- 
ment under the Five-Year Plan 
1961-1965 is a question which con- 
tinues to interest our economists. 
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a thorough and radical change in~ 
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Number 4 of Gospodarka Planowa 
has two valuable articles on this 
subject. They approach the question 
from the point of view of increas- 
ing foreign trade, and the conclu- 
sions reached by the two authors 
are identical. But let them speak 
for themselves. 

One article, by Andrzej Karpin- 
ski, bears the title “Speeding Up 
the Development of Polish Foreign 
Trade”. The author argues that 
“the key problem affecting the 
rate of economic development after 
1960 will be that of raw materials.” 
He maintains that this problem will 
have to be solved mainly by in- 
creasing imports. For if the nation- 
al income during the successive 
years of the Plan were to remain 
at the present level, it would be 
impossible to speed up the rate of 
development by increasing invest- 
ment at the expense of consump- 
tion. The national income would be 


raised if a large amount of man- 
power could be transferred from 
agriculture to industry, since the 
productivity of manpower in in- 
dustry is greater. But to achieve 
this we should have to secure the 
supply of necessary raw materials 


which are either unavailable at 
home or cannot be extracted econo- 
mically. Therefore the only solu- 


tion is to increase imports of raw 
materials. According to the new 
economic plan, however, such im- 
ports are to go up by 25 per cent — 
that is, at less than half the rate at 
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which industrial development is 
increasing. 

If we are to maintain equi- 
librium in our balance of payments, 
additional imports of raw materials 
must be balanced by additional 
exports. Pointing out that Poland’s 
export trade is developing at a 
much slower rate than that of 
other countries, Karpifiski comes to 
the conclusion that “the main 
weakness of the programme for 
1961-1965 lies in the insufficient 
development of foreign trade.” 
But he considers that it would be 
possible to increase exports of fi- 
nished industrial goods. In view 
of the fact that, in general, exports 
of this type consist of goods that 
are not mass-produced, difficult to 
specify and do not lend themselves 
to central planning, the author puts 
forward “a kind of economic sys- 
tem and organizational structure 
of individual enterprises which 
would ensure that they could in- 
dependently and almost automati- 
cally take advantage of export 
opportunities.” 

In an article “A Contribution 
to the Discussion on Foreign Tra- 
de”, Stanislaw Stoga approaches 
the same problem from a different 
standpoint, but reaches the same 
conclusions. Stoga holds that it is 
a mistake to regard foreign trade 
as the bottleneck in economic de- 


velopment, especially if we ap- 
proach the question from a dy- 
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namic, not a static point of viey, 
“I have no intention of d& 
nying,” says Stoga, “that the bal. 
ance of trade has an important 
influence on economic devel. 
ment, but I think it is unforgivabs 
to neglect the obvious fact that 
the reverse is also true, and & 
a very much greater degree.” Ip 
the opinion of the author, our pro- 
duction and investment policy 
should be altered and reorient 
ted towards the demands of the 
export trade. Production should 
be planned with an eye to the te 
quirements of foreign markets, and 
efforts should be made to highly 
specialize lines of production, 
which would also bring important 
advantages as regards our balance 
of payments. In our economy, for- 
eign trade must play an active 
and independent réle (not, as hith- 
erto, merely a rendering of servi- 
ces). This course would also involve 
a number of changes in the organi- 
sation of industry and trade. 
Turning from foreign trade to 
matters nearer home, it is worth 
looking at No. 19 of Zycie Gospo- 
darcze, which takes the occasion 
of Western Territories Week to 
publish a number of articles on 
economic problems in the territo- 
ries regained by Poland after the 
Second World War. A general re 
view of the situation and of pro& 
pects of growth is given in @ 
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gticle by Tadeusz Jaworski, “Irre- 
rersible Changes”. 

“Fourteen years ago,” says Ja- 
gorski, “we were faced with the 
goblem of integrating the Western 
ferritories with the rest of Poland. 
fhis problem was a difficult one, 
ince the lands near the Odra were 
mong those that suffered the 
porst destruction in the war, and 
the people who settled there were 
in exceptionally difficult condi- 
tions, were new to the area, and 
had no emotional ties with it. To- 
day the call for ‘integration’ has 
lost its urgency. It is becoming 
superfluous, for now the Western 
Territories are in fact as much 
apart of Poland as any other.” 

The integration of these lands 
tan be seen on two levels — the 
economic and the social. As far 
as the first aspect is concerned, the 
best picture of the situation can be 
tbtained by examining the produc- 
tion of the more important goods 
produced in the Western Territo- 
ties, This is given in the following 
table: 


Blectric Power  milliards KWH 
Coal 


million tons 
Brown coal million tons 
Coke million tons 
Iron Ore million tons 
Raw Steel million tons 


Sulphuric Acid _ thousand tons 
Tool Machines thousands 
Railway Trucks thousands 
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“The increase in production 
seen in the table below,” says Ja- 
worski, “illustrates clearly enough 
the rapid tempo of reconstruction. 
But more than that, it also shows 
the important part the Western 
Territories are playing in the eco- 
nomy of Poland as a whole... Sure- 
ly no one can say that this is the 
result of an economic miracle, 
unless by miracle we mean the 
planned work of many millions of 
people and the investment in the 
Western Territories of many thou- 
sands of millions of zlotys earned 
by the national economy.” 

The further and accelerated 
economic development of the We- 
stern Territories (especially the 
building of three great new indus- 
trial centres in the regions of Bla- 
chownia, Glog6w-Legnica and Tu- 
rosz6w) is not the only economic 
problem to be solved there. We 
are not for instance blind to the 
fact that agriculture in the Terri- 
tories has not yet reached the pre- 
war level. We are also well aware 


Percentage 
Index of total 
1936 1957 1957 Polish 
1936 production 
2.9 6.8 232.6 32.1 
26.1 27.3 104.6 29.0 
2.4 5.7 241.1 96.5 
3.0 5.6 1846 51.3 
0.27 0.54 197.9 146 
0.45 1.16 256.8 21.9 
78.0 262.0 335.8 52.5 
1.32 10.94 793.9 48.4 
0.51 10.91 2,119.2 91.5 
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of the housing problem, which — 
despite the growing concentration 
of investment outlays on housing 
in the Territories — will continue 
to present difficulties for many 
years to come. 

The integration of the Western 
Territories with the rest of Poland 
and the social stabilization of this 
region is nevertheless an irrever- 
sible reality. This is shown not only 
by the economic interdependence 
of the Territories and the rest of 
the country, but also by the atti- 
tude of the population. By now, 
more than 2,700,000 new citizens 
have been born in the Western 
Territories, and they can call this 
region their own homeland. The 
third generation in these territories 
will soon be starting life. The 
People’s Councils (local authorities) 
have been immensely active. They 
have been the mouthpiece of the 
general population, expressing the 
determination of the people to 
make the best and fullest use of 
all the economic possibilities of 
the area. These feelings are reflec- 
ted in the mushroom growth of 
handicrafts. 

“Much more so than any other 
socio-economic factor, the growth 
of a class of craftsmen points to 
stability in a community, to’ a 
feeling of being rooted in a given 
environment, to the fact that 


people link their own lives and 
those of their children with the 
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Jaworski’s article, and indeed 7 
the whole of No. 19 of Zycie Gos. | oa? e 
podarcze, emphatically demon. | os a 
strates the validity of the con- jury 
clusion which Jaworski puts into j ene Cir 
these words: ee vine 

“They [our accomplishments in os ia 
the Western Territories] testify to =e " 
the rapid development of these | stuffs i” 
lands, they show how closely these oe 
lands are linked with the whole | 
economic organism of Poland. It is | emsume 
impossible today to think of sepa- | a 
rating the various members of that ae . 
organism. Consciousness of that | ¢ Sit¥ 
fact has become deeply rooted in | © ©P! 
the minds of the people of this niga 
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e present situation on the 
retail market is a subject which is | * Y°™ 
again arousing interest among the | woollen 
population. 1958 brought stability | ween 
on the home market; during that ~ for 
year we were successful in ba- iz B' 
lancing supply and demand over | * ** fol 
the market as a whole, as well as ba “nt 
in most individual branches. The ) ome 
achievement was great, when we 
take into consideration the colossal | wad, a 
rise in demand in 1956 and 1957. saat 
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is as follows: whereas in the pre- 
yious two years the annual 
increases of production in the con- 
sumer goods industry as a whole 
and in particular in the food 
industry were more or less the 
same (from 8 to 9.8 per cent), in 
the first two months of this year 
there was a considerable discre- 
pancy between the two figures. 
The industrial production of food- 
stuffs rose by only 2.4 per cent, 
whereas the production of other 
consumer goods rose by 9.5 per 
cent. 

As far as demand is concerned 
the situation is however exactly 
the opposite. In January and 
February this year the demand for 
pork and fat meat was 18 to 23 per 
cent higher than in the same period 
last year, whereas the demand for 
woollen and cotton goods fell by 
between 22 and 27 per cent, and 
that for stockings by 33.5 per cent. 
‘The general picture, therefore, 
is as follows,” states Lesz. “There 
isa rapid rise in the consumption 
of articles whose production is 
increasing slowly; on the other 
hand, a slow rise, or even a de- 
tease, in the consumption of 
atticles whose production is rising 
tapidly.” 

There are various reasons for 
this. As far as supply is concerned, 
the most fundamental reason is 
that “the possibilities for a further 
increase in agricultural production 


are today strictly limited”, which 
means that the foodstuffs industry 
is beginning to feel the pinch for 
supplies. As far as demand is con- 
cerned, the most important factor 
is the levelling out of wages, with 
a tendency to reduce the difference 
between the highest wages and the 
lowest. Within the last few years 
this process has been completed by 
various means. One contributory 
factor was the rise in wages, which 
mainly affected the lower wage 
groups. Another was the rise in 
prices, mainly of industrial goods, 
which principally affected the 
budgets of the higher wage- 
earners. 


In passing it is worth noting 
a remark made by Lesz; he obser- 
ved that in recent years there has 
been an important deviation from 
Engels’ Law, which states that as 
income rises, the proportion of 
income spent on foodstuffs de- 
creases. It has been observed that 
in the years 1956-1958 real wages 
in Poland have risen by an aver- 
age of 25 per cent, while the pro- 
portion of foodstuffs to the total 
turnover of socialized retail trade 
remained at the 1955 level — that 
is, 49.7 per cent. 


What then is the way out? 
Since re-channelling of production 
from one line to another is im- 
possible in the short run, and 
since — as Lesz says — the sale of 
durable consumer goods abroad 
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would be very difficult (and to the 
tune of two to three milliard zlotys 
even quite impossible), the only 
solution remaining is to adjust the 
structure of demand to existing 
production possibilities. A number 
of measures have already been 
taken in this direction: One of the 
most important was the extension 
of the hire-purchase system for 
durable consumer goods. “Whether 
these measures will be sufficient 
to change the pattern of con- 
sumption among the population in 
the direction we want, only the 
future can tell,” says Lesz. 

In No. 20 of Zycie Gospodarcze, 
Mieczystaw Mieszczankowski dis- 
cusses the problems of the distant 
future. In an article, “Cut Down 
the Birth Rate”, he deals with a 
problem that is now of some mo- 
ment, although — as a glance at 
the daily press will show — it is 
not always properly understood. 
Taking the problem as a whole, 
Mieszezankowski begins by quoting 
population estimates, which show 
that while Poland today has a po- 
pulation of 29,500,000, in 1965 it 
will have gone up to 32.5 million, 
and in 1975 to 37.7 million. The 
consequence of the high increase 
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rate (19 per thousand) is tha 
“in the years 1960-1965 our country 
will account for 25 per cent of the 
total increase of population of 
19 European countries, and nearly 
60 per cent of the growth of po- 
pulation in five People’s Demo- 
cracies!” 

Mieszczankowski points out 
that in the past fifteen years we 
have more than made up the ex- 
ceptional losses suffered during the 
Nazi occupation. - He says that 
“considerations of demographic 
potential cannot lead us to endorse 
a policy of non-interference in the 
question of the birth-rate.” He 
therefore proposes that in the next 
ten years the natural increase be 
brought down to the pre-war level, 
that is to 8 per 1,000. This would 
assist the realization of plans for 
raising the standard of living, it 
would help both the housing situa- 
tion and investment. Since it is very 
difficult to influence the birth-rate 
solely through economic pressures, 
the most effective method would 
be a propaganda campaign to make 
people aware of the adverse effects 
of over-population. 


Stanistaw Albinowski 
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SOCIETY AND LAW 


CHURCH AND STATE 


HE relations between the State and the Church and the position of 
T the Church in Poland between the two wars, were regulated by the 
Concordat of 1925. 


During the war and immediately after, the Vatican made many moves 
which the Polish Government regarded as incompatible with the Con- 
cordat and as directed against the interests of Poland. One of these was 
the appointment to the post of Apostolic Administrator in the Arch- 
diocese of Gniezno and Poznan of a German, Hilarius Breitinger, whereas 
in 1940 the Chetmno Diocese was entrusted by the Curia Romana to the 
German Bishop of Gdafisk, Karl-Maria Splett, in violation of Article 9 
of the Concordat. * In these circumstances, after the war, the Polish 
Government refused further recognition of the Concordat. 


The Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic contains an article 
(Article 70) which specifies the State’s attitude towards the Church and 
religion. 

The Article reads: 


. The Polish People’s Republic safeguards the citizens’ freedom of con- 
science and creed. The Church and other religious bodies can freely 
perform their religious functions: No citizen shall be prevented from 
participating in religious activity or rites. Neither shall anybody be 
forced to participate in religious activity and rites. 

1. The Church shall be separated from the State. The rules governing 
the State’s attitude towards the Church as well as the legal status 
and financial situation of religious communities, shall be laid down 
in pertinent legislation. 

3, Abuse of the freedom of conscience and creed for purposes aiming 

against the interests of the Polish People’s Republic, shall be liable 

to punishment. 


The present position of the Church in Poland is determined first of 
ill by the Agreement concluded on April 14, 1950, between the Episcopate 
and the Polish Government, as well as by several detailed acts, decrees 
ind rules pertaining either directly or indirectly to the Church. 


The Agreement ensures, i.a., the Church’s right to teach religion in 


— 


* Article IX of the Concordat says: “No part of the Polish Republic shall be put 
der a Bishop whose See is located outside the boundaries of the Polish State,” 
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schools; to run a Catholic university (the Catholic University of Lublin); 
to own Catholic publishing houses and periodicals which are endowed 
with rights equal to those of the other publishing houses; to carry oyt 
charitable activities; to exercise freely all functions of religious cult; to 
bring spiritual comfort to hospital patients, if they so wish, and to priso- 
ners sentenced to penal servitude; to the performance of religious ser- 
vices by military chaplains in the armed forces; to the freedom of a¢ti- 
vity of religious orders and fraternities set up within the existing 
legislation. 

In several sections of the Agreement, the Episcopate pledged itself to 
carry out its work in a spirit concordant with the Polish nation’s raison 
d’état; to preach respect for law and for the authority of the State; to 
counteract any activities inimical to Poland and any abuse of religious 
feelings for anti-national purposes; to condemn and punish members of 
the clergy found guilty of taking part in any activities directed against 
the State; to encourage the faithful to increase their efforts to recon- 
struct the country and raise the well-being of the nation. 


The first years following the conclusion of the Agreement saw a gra- 
dual deterioration of the relations between the State and the Church. 
This was mainly the result of political irreconciliability on the part of 
several outstanding personalities of the Church who were bent on 
aggravating the situation. Numerous erroneous steps on the part of the 
State administration in the field of religion, and the restrictions 
groundlessly imposed upon the Church also had their impact. The friction 
between Church and State culminated in the internment of Cardinal 
Wyszynski. 

In November 1956, a Joint Committee of Government and Episcopate 
representatives was set up to bring about a lasting settlement of the 
relations between Church and State. In December 1956, the Committee 
published a communiqué. It reads in part: 


Representatives of the Episcopate “have declared their full support 
for the work initiated by the Government to promote the strengthening 
and development of People’s Poland, to concentrate the efforts of all 
citizens upon harmonious work for the sake of the country, as well as 
for the measures aimed at the faithful observance of the laws of 
People’s Poland and the carrying out of their duties with regard to 
the State on the part of the citizens.” 


At the same time the freedom of religious teaching in schools was 
ensured for those children whose parents wished it. The Government 
revoked the decree on appointments for Church posts and replaced it 
with a new legal act which was prepared in agreement with the Ep 
scopate, and which, while respecting the requirements of the Church 
jurisdiction would enable the State authorities to take exception 
a candidate for a Church post in case of political objections to the 
person; and to establish the procedure of bringing religious comfort 1 
the sick and to prisoners. In pursuance of the decisions of the Joi! 
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Committee, a number of regulations were issued by different ministries 
gtting forth the ways and means of implementing mutual obligations. 


* 


The administrative network of the Catholic Church in Poland today 
mbraces five archdioceses, eighteen dioceses, and three so-called rump 
fioceses (these are parts of the easternmost dioceses which before the 
yar covered lands within Poland’s boundaries). Though the problem of 
the Polish frontier in the east has been finally settled, to this day the 
(uria Romana has not solved the question of the Church administration 
inthe areas belonging to the rump dioceses. Nor has the situation of the 
lioceses in the Western Territories so far been settled. At present, the 
(Catholic Church authorities in Poland have only personal jurisdiction 
in those areas while territorial jurisdiction continues to remain in the 
hands of the German Church Hierarchy which held power in those 
weas until the end of the last war. The Polish bishops heading the 
Church organization in the Western Territories, only have the rights 
of Vicars General of the Primate of Poland. Such a situation has obvious 
disadvantages for the Church authorities in Poland and is in striking 
contrast with the general situation of those territories which in all 
ther fields have been completely integrated with the rest of the country. 
It also facilitates the propaganda spread by the retaliatory elements in 
West Germany which aim at a revision of Poland’s western frontiers. 

The number of parishes has considerably increased since the war. 
Pre-war Poland, with an area larger than her present one, had 5,125 
Roman Catholic parishes in 1937, while the present figure is some 6,500. 
The average number of parishioners is now smaller than before the war. 
The Church authorities are free to conduct their own policy with 
tegard to personnel. Seminaries for the training of candidates for the 
priesthood have absolute freedom. At present, Poland has 24 diocesan 
seminaries with a total of 3,439 alumni, i.e. 1,113 more than in 1935-36 
and 2,305 more than in 1946-47. However, in comparison with the year 
1956-57 the number of alumni has decreased by 864; this is probably the 
result of a diminished interest of young people in the profession of 
priest, and also of a stricter selection of candidates for the seminaries 
mn the part of the Church authorities. The process is also reflected in 
the number of priests ordained: whereas 150 priests took Holy Orders 
in 1936-37, their number reached 703 in 1956-57, while today 353 future 
priests are completing their theological studies. The State authorities put 
no restrictions on the selection and tuition of candidates for the priest- 
hood in diocesan seminaries. The curricula for the future priests are of 
course the sole domain of the Church authorities, and so is the orga- 
nization of the seminaries and nomination of the administrative and 
teaching staff. Young men studying at the Catholic seminaries are not 
talled up for military service. 

The decree on appointments to Church posts respects the provisions 
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of canon law. Only as regards the posts of diocesan ordinaries, coadjutors 
parish priests and parish administrators have the State authorities reser. 
ved the right to oppose the appointment of a candidate if there are pojj- 
tical reasons. And even this single reservation is very rarely put into 
practice. For instance, for the last two years more than a quarter of 
the existing 6,500 parishes have changed their priests or administrators. 
a mere five per cent of the new 2,100 appointments were questioned by 
the State authorities. Since 1956, the State authorities have even agreed 
to dioceses being taken over by bishops previously known for their 
unfriendly attitude towards People’s Poland. The Church enjoys full 
freedom in its personnel policy, which is definite evidence of the State 
authorities’ wish to co-operate harmoniously with the Church. 

The Church is also free to train future priests at two higher institu- 
tions of learning, both endowed with the rights of state-run universities, 
The first of these is the Academy of Catholic Theology, set up in 1954 
after the merger of the Theological Faculties of the Jagiellonian Univer- 
sity in Cracow and of Warsaw University. The Academy, subsidized by 
the State, has now more than two hundred undergraduates. The second 
is the Catholic University of Lublin, a private university enjoying all 
the rights of the state-run ones. Among the 1,500 undergraduates of the 


Catholic University of Lublin are both laymen and priests. It has facul- | 


ties of Theology, Christian Philosophy, and of Humanities, the last men- 
tioned having the largest attendance. 

The Church issues its own press and various publications. Fifteen 
publishing houses in this country are owned either by the Church or by 
lay Catholic societies. There are fifty-three Catholic periodicals, including 
the official publications of the Episcopal Curiae. 

The religious orders, their membership being very numerous, play 
an important réle in Polish church life. Here are the comparative fig- 
ures: 13,000 secular clergy, 8,000 monks (including 3,400 priests) and 


29,000 nuns. In Poland exist 46 male religious communities in 52 orga- | 


nizational units (provinces), 111 female religious communities organized 
in 139 provinces, nearly 480 monasteries, and more than 2,500 convents. 
Fifty higher monastic seminaries and 24 lower ones are run by the monks. 
Members of religious orders play a much more active part in the parishes 
then they did before the war. Many monks are parish curates and there 
are some 450 parishes (known as monastic parishes) where a member of 
a religious order is priest-in-charge. This is nearly five times as many 45 
before the war. The religious orders, whose activities are covered by the 
law on associations, enjoy great freedom. A great many nuns are employed 
in state-run institutions, such as hospitals, homes etc., or in charitable 
institutions run by the CARITAS Catholic Association. 

The Church is the direct or indirect beneficiary of subsidies and ma- 
terial assistance extended by the State. For example, salaries of teachers 
of religion amount to more than one hundred million zlotys a year. Overt 
65 million zlotys have been allotted by the State during the post-war 
period to rebuild and repair churches. Priests and monks employed i 
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state-run institutions (hospital and prison chaplains, nuns employed as 
nurses, etc.) are paid in sum 80 million zlotys per year. Numerous chur- 
ches and chapels, most of them in the Western Territories, have been 
handed over by the State to the Church. In the Western Territories alone, 
some 3,500 churches and chapels (together with the buildings and grounds 
belonging to them) have so far been taken over by the Church. Owing 
to its prosperous situation, the Catholic Church can afford to erect 
quite a number of new buildings. At present, some 330 new churches 
are in construction in Poland. Although, as a result of the 1950 law on 
“mortmain property” several estates of the Church have been taken over 
by the State and partly distributed among the peasants, the Church still 
owns some 64,000 hectares of land, which is used by some religious orders, 
bishoprics and parishes. 

Wiestaw Mystek 

















ECONOMY AND LIFE 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT 


OR many years the industry of Upper Silesia situated within the 

small area at the centre of the present Katowice Voivodship enjoyed 
a unique kind of freedom and autonomy. There it grew up and developed 
free from obstacles and interference. The results of this unlimited free- 
dom and uninterrupted granting of high priority to the needs of the 
mining and iron and steel industries can easily be seen at almost every 
step. 

New houses, new mines, metalworks and factories were erected 
without any urbanistic rhyme or reason, with no care for the welfare of 
the men who worked in them. Towns and workers’ settlements were 
located in the immediate vicinity of huge foundries, mines and factories, 
intermingled with their buildings and sites, and connected with them 
by a dense network of thoroughfares and railway lines. Industrial 
structures cut right into the heart of crowded residential areas, made up 
of simple and uniform blocks of flats. Like a thing untamed, industry 
grew and spread, mercilessly taking advantage of the fact that it once 
made its own laws, designed originally exclusively to serve the needs of 
exploitation and a quick profit. 

Areas of green, stretches of level fields and fine forests fell before 
a tidal wave of industrial conquest. The most characteristic features of 
the landscape of industrialized Silesia now are the heaps of rock, rubble 
or smoking slag, interwoven with the network of cranes, towers and 
factory chimneys. 


Silesia of tomorrow 


The task of thoroughly and systematically putting this inheritance 
in order, of reorganizing on a more rational basis the most important 
area in the Polish economic structure, was one which the Polish autho- 
rities and the people of Silesia had to face at the very beginning of the 
post-war period. 

The years 1951-53 saw the birth of the “Regional Plan for Urbanistic 
Development” for the most industrialized part of the Katowice Voivod- 
ship. The project was a completely new venture, without precedent in 
Poland. The ways in which the engineers solved the problem antedated 
developments in this field by more than ten years. At this time the Plan 
was only a basic framework and it was named the Plan for the Upper- 
Silesia Industrial District (U.I.D.) 
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Out of this general framework there emerges a vision of an indu- 
trial area without smog and dust, without narrow, crowded streets in 
hich one can hardly move, without the undesirable and unpleasant 
secessity of living in the close vicinity of industrial establishments. Today 
here are 15 large Silesian cities closely adjoining each other between 
Dabrowa Gérnicza and Gliwice. These will be transformed in the future 
into one large city of 2 million inhabitants. 

Silesian industry is expected to grow intensively in the future. It 
will be spread rationally and systematically beyond the narrow confi- 
nes of its present area. The move to neighbouring areas will embrace 
both the smaller factories which are not tied down by the location of 
taw materials, newly-built settlements, and even whole towns. Nowe 
Tychy, Pyskowice, Gotonédg — these are the names of towns now being 
built along the edges of the “coal valley”. They will house the workers 
employed in the factories of the industrial centre. 

The project was given greater authority because it was sanctioned by 
a government decree regulating the scope and the direction of activity 
of particular industries. The general objectives and solutions of the pro- 
ject were, in turn, replaced by more detailed urbanistic plans and designs. 


UPPER — SILESIAN INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
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However, even before the architect’s pencil touched the drawing 
board, before plans began to look like realities, it was necessary to accy. 
mulate a great deal of material on, and knowledge of, Silesia. I was, 
therefore, also necessary to mobilize many scientists in all disciplines, 

The most prominent research centres, under the general leadership 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences, began their work for Silesia. At one 
time as many as eight hundred scientists were working on the problems 
of the industrial centre. In 1954 a special Committee on the Development 
of Upper-Silesian Industry was formed under the auspices of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences; working through several specialized sub-com- 
mittees, it carries on research in Silesia. Its findings have been published 
in 18 bulletins. When collected, these materials will provide the pattern 
from which the picture of the future industrial centre will emerge. 


Climatologists contribute 


One of the most cherished dreams of the people of Silesia (who are 
in this respect no different from those in any other industrial area) is to 
live far from smoking chimneys and noxious gases to enjoy the sunshine 
every day — and not only on holidays or trips to the country. But this is 
easier said than done. Climatic conditions which are the result of excessive 
industrial congestion and chaotic urbanization cannot be removed in one 
fell swoop. 

Industry in the Upper-Silesian Industrial District burns an annual 
total of about 14 million tons of coal, emitting at the same time about 
1.1 million tons of dust and soot. 

Particularly hard is the life of the inhabitants of Chorzéw, where air 
pollution exceeds all world records. In this city the fall-out of all kinds 
of dust on roofs, window-sills, streets and squares amounts to 150,000 tons 
annually. International standards recognize one gramme per square 
metre per day as the upper limit of harmless air pollution. Air pollution 
in Chorzéw reaches a level more than three times this limit and that in 
Bytom is double the limit. For comparison it may be added that in Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Moscow and Essen the level fluctuates around 0.5 grammes 
per square metre per day. Nearly as high a level as in the U.LD. is 
reached only in Pittsburgh, where the figure is 1.98 grams per square 
metre per day. Forests are to be preserved and new parks set up, with 
the main aim of forming a protective barrier against the invasion of 
smog and dust. 

On the advice of climatologists a District Park of Culture and Recrea- 
tion is now being built in Silesia. A vast stretch of green land almost 
600 hectares in area, adjoining the three cities of Katowice, Chorzéw and 
Siemianowice, will be the first line of defence against the invasion ol 
polluted air. In this park 120 million trees and 40 million bushes are to be 
planted. In addition, 17 smaller “green investments” of a similar kind are 
under way. 
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Those who make the necessary plans treat the opinions of climato- 
logists with similar reverence where the building of new settlements 
and towns is concerned. They set up research stations outside the limits 
of built-up industrial centres and examine local conditions from the point 
of view of their suitability for housing developments and recreation 
centres. From their results to date it appears that the outskirts of the 
eal basin have an incomparably better climate than the densely built-up 
centre. Swierklaniec, for example, situated 18 kilometres from Katowice 
and 15 from Chorzéw, and furnished with extensive green areas, has a le- 
vel of air pollution between one-thirtieth and one-fortieth of that of 
Chorzow. This means that the sun’s rays lose fewer calories in reaching 
the ground. For this reason Swierklaniec is already becoming a Sunday 
and holiday recreation centre. 

But the suitability of different areas for various types of investment 
in the next few years cannot be governed solely by factors of climate. 
The findings of scientists examining the possibilities and impact of mi- 
ning developments have also to be taken into account. It is sometimes 
necessary to wait 10 years from the moment when all the mining works 
are completed, and occasionally plans for building new towns have to be 
abandoned. This was the case with the project for a new town — Knu- 
tow. While the town plans for this centre were still being drawn up it 
turned out that the area on which houses were to be built would not be 
able to bear this weight after the mine underneath had been worked. But 
even this “public enemy number one” of the Silesian scheme has encoun- 
tered a worthy opponent. Coal is extracted from beneath large industrial 
structures of oven towns (for example, Bytom) and the mine workings 
are later filled with what is known as a liquid base (water and sand). As 
aresult the danger of subsidence is minimized and the risk of building on 
such ground eliminated. 


Plants on slag heaps 


It would seem that after so exhaustive a programme of research it 
should be possible to start building to fit planned alterations into local 
conditions and to clear up the mess now existing in the towns. But what 
happens if it turns out that the most suitable place for erecting a multi- 
storey block of flats is a site bordering on a naked slag heap — on which 
no plant seems likely to take root? The climatologist will of course 
disqualify such a site without more ado. A naked slag heap can adversely 
dominate a whole environment. But Silesia is short of space; can one 
therefore afford the luxury of not utilizing a precious piece of land 
suitable for building purposes? Is there any way of stimulating somehow 
new plant life on those dead heaps? 

Only 10 to 15 years ago such ideas were in the realm of fantasy. The 
pace at which the proportion of waste lands (of which slag heaps are only 
a part) grows, is frightening. At present they make up 5.7 per cent of the 
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whole U.LD. area. In Silesia there are over 200 slag heaps, and they cover 
an area of approximately 1,400 hectares. About 100 million cubic metres 
of all kinds of garbage have already been deposited on them; it accumula- 
tes at the rate of 20,000 cubic metres a day. 

But it has now been proved that slag heaps in common with every 
other kind of waste land, can be covered with new plant life. It took 
a good deal of time to establish this, and a great deal of work was 
involved, since such experiments have never before been undertaken ip 
Silesia and a wealth of experience gained in this field in other countries 
was not applicable to conditions there. 

There are immense difficulties involved in stimulating new vegetation 
on slag heaps. Each one, virtually, has to be treated in a different way 
and requires separate research. Each is a case in itself. In addition, even 
on the surface of one heap one can encounter different climatic conditions, 
different degrees of humidity and types of soil, and different salt content; 
the choice of vegetation has therefore to be diversified. 

Apart from efforts to cover slag heaps with new plant life, research 
is also being carried out on the possibility of utilizing very large quanti- 
ties of this kind of waste in the production of building materials. Granu- 
lated scoria, for example, can be used in agriculture and can also be added 
to the sand used in the liquid base for filling old mine workings. Research 
has also been completed on the production of artificial pumice-stone from 
the liquid scoria obtained from blast furnaces. Other waste products can 
be used in the production of bricks and concrete. A special commitee of 


scientists is also studying the possibility of recovering non-ferrous metals 
from ore waste. 


Nothing neglected 


Is this all that the scientists have to say about Silesia? Of course not. 
I have covered only a small sector of a huge reserve of knowledge. The 
achievements mentioned in this article do not even exhaust a list of the 
most basic problems of the coal basin. One of these is the question of 
water supply. The shortage of water in Silesia affects both private users 
and industry. In recent years a number of reservoirs have been built, 
but in spite of this the shortage of water has not been alleviated. It is 
the result of a steady growth of industry, with a consequent rapid 
increase in the demand for water. Even a huge accumulation of water 
reserves in the Vistula at Goczatkowice — amounting to approximately 
170 million cubic metres has not solved the problem. The industrial 
centre does not receive enough water from here, and therefore new ways 
of solving the problem must be found. 


The shoulders of scientists have also been burdened with the fight 
against air pollution. This is probably the most difficult problem still 
to be solved. Plans are now taking concrete shape. A plan of action — 
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under which existing electro-filters will be utilized and new ones built — 
envisages that air pollution will be halved in the next two years. 

Nor has the Plan neglected agriculture. Research has taken needs here 
into account, although in the U.I.D. agriculture takes second place after 
industry. A special committee of the Polish Academy of Sciences is 
dealing with this aspect. The main question is that of raising the culti- 
yation of vegetables to a level which would meet the needs of the popu- 
lation of the U.I.D. One of the proposed solutions is the utilization of 
heat from industrial establishments for heating greenhouses. Experi- 
ments along these lines have been carried out in one of the mines at 
Mystowice. 

Scientific research in the centre of the Katowice Voivodship is now 
being concluded. The results are practically applied as progress is made. 


Prevention or cure? 


As recently as 1953 the main interest of town planners was focussed 
on the central part of Silesia, the area with the highest degree of indu- 
strial concentration; this was the only area taken into account in their 
plans. The outskirts were assigned only marginal importance. They were 
to constitute the background for the U.I.D. Recently this approach has 
undergone radical change. All around the U.I.D. new and dynamic indu- 
strial centres are being rapidly developed. The first was the Rybnik 
Coal District, which is already becoming a great mining centre. Coal is 
being extracted from seven mines and a further five are under construc- 
tion. In the future there will be altogether 15 mines, including those 
now being built. The coal mined here has a high coke content. The growth 
of industry will present here the same problems as are now facing the 
Upper-Silesian coal basin. The immediate incursion of the scientists will 
therefore be essential here also. 

The industrial pestulence has also already affected the Czestochowa 
district, in the northern part of the Katowice Voivodship. The dynamic 
growth of ore mines is more and more frequently disturbing the natural 
conditions of life. Air pollution is becoming severe; the situation will 
deteriorate when the new ore-smelting plants, being built in order to 
enrich local ore, come into operation. Waste land awaiting utilization 
comprises about 1,400 hectares. The water shortage is also acute. 

Under the pressure of these tasks scientific research is being exten- 
ded beyond the narrow limits of the U.L.D. itself. Within the framework 
of the Committee for the U.I.D. a special team is being assembled for the 
Czestochowa region. A similar team is envisaged this year for the Rybnik 
district. Research work in the new areas has assumed a somewhat 
different character. It will be possible to “transplant alive” to the new 
areas the experience already acquired and to use it for purposes of pre- 
vention rather than cure. 

Anna Jurkiewicz 

















ECONOMY AND LIFE 


FIGURES OF TRAGEDY 


HE statistical data given here relates to the most sombre events 

in the history of this country. They are, in cold figures, the losses 
in life and material suffered during the Second World War. 

Poland was the first victim of Hitler’s assault in September 1939 
And she suffered the most severely. The country was the scene of 
fighting in 1939, 1944 and in 1945. Over six million of the population 
died during the War — a figure which exceeds the total population of 
some countries in Europe. 

Were any valuation of human lives admissible, it could be said that 
the occupying power systematically murdered those who stood for the 
best in the social and economic life of the nation. j 

In the fighting and during the Occupation 7,500 physicians lost their 
lives — nearly half of the entire number registered in 1938. The iegal 
profession suffered similar losses — in all 5,500 barristers, solicitors and 
judges. Nor did the Nazis spare scientists and clergymen. Among the 
former 600 were killed, and with them more than 2,500 clergymen. 

Before the War there were 3,313,000 Jews in Poland. After the mass 
extermination campaign only a few hundred thousand remained. 

Poland was the site of some of the most appalling of the concentra- 
tion camps: OSwiecim, Brzezinka, Majdanek, Rawa Ruska. The mass 
extermination of Poles and members of the resistance movements of 
other countries took place in these and many others. 

In the streets of Warsaw and of other towns there are tablets marking 
the places where the mass murderers publicly executed innocent people, 
often simple passers-by. 

The following table sets out the losses in life suffered by some of 
the countries which took part in the war. 


Total losses 
in human lives Losses per thousand 


(in thousands) inhabitants 
Albania 28 24 
Belgium 59 7 
Czechoslovakia 250 15 
France 653 15 
Great Britain 388 8 
Greece 558 70 
Holland 200 22 
Jugoslavia 1,706 108 
Norway 8.6 3 
Poland 6,028 220 


U.S.A. 1.4 
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We have written of those who lost their lives, but the damage to 
yalth suffered by a population condemned to many years of misery and 
he immense destruction of the country’s economy were to be felt long 
fter the war had ended. 

As a result of famine, undernourishment and many other factors, 
uberculosis developed on a much larger scale than before the War; 
here were a million more cases than before the War. Half a million 
xople became permanent invalids. 


Material losses 


Material losses suffered by Poland on the territory within her 
joundaries both before and after the War reached a total value of 258 
nillion pre-war zlotys (dollar equal to 4.25 — 4.5 zlotys). 

This figure includes direct capital losses, finished goods lost through 
wnfiscation by the enemy, the loss of production which resulted from 
this, and losses arising out of the deaths and sickness of workers. 

Direct losses amounted to 89 milliard pre-war zlotys, which repre- 
snts 38 per cent of the entire value of Polish pre-war capital. 
Calculated per capita, these losses are the greatest suffered in the. 
War. 

This can be seen from the following table, based on foreign statistics. 


Damage, Damage, per capita 
in millions of dollars * in dollars * 
Poland 20,000 840 
Jugoslavia 10,497 724 
US.S.R. 128,000 674 
France 21,504 527 
Hungary 4,330 466 
Albania 512 457 
Greece 3,269 448 
Norway 1,275 425 
Holland 3,947 418 
Czechoslovakia 4,202 350 
Belgium 2,274 274 





* dollar at 1938 value 


The value of direct damage was three-and-a-half times the national 
income of this country. 


Industry 


Of a total of 30,000 industrial works, 19,500 — or 65 per cent — were 
severely damaged or left in ruins. 
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Damage sustained by Polish industry, including mining and the 
crafts, amounted to one third of the pre-war value of their entire 
equipment. 


Agriculture 


Losses to agriculture amounted to 35 per cent of livestock: 1,9 million 
horses, 3.9 million head of cattle and 5 million pigs. 

In the forests, the losses are estimated to have been about 75 million 
cubic metres of timber. 


Losses in the material resources of the population 


162,000 buildings were destroyed in the towns and in the countryside 
354,000 cottages and farmhouses. 

The direct material losses suffered by the population amounted to 
13.6 milliard pre-war zlotys, that is 30 per cent of the total value of 
capital owned by them. 


Communications and institutions 


50 per cent of transport was destroyed, as well as 62 per cent of 
postal and telecommunications equipment. 
The occupants did not spare monuments, hospitals, museums, theatres 
and sanatoria; as this record of destruction shows: 
17 universities and other schools of higher education 
487 secondary and vocational schools 
4,880 primary schools 
352 hospitals 
80 sanatoria and clinics 
778 health service centres 
25 museums 
700 theatres and cinemas 
323 community centres 
Overall losses in cultural and artistic property amounted to 43 per 
cent: in school property to 66 per cent: in hospitals, clinics, etc., to 55 per 
cent: the figures being proportions of total pre-war value. 


Warsaw 


More than a third of the total damage in Poland was in Warsaw, 
whose losses in human lives and property can be compared only to 
those suffered by Stalingrad and Hiroshima. 

85 per cent of the property in the capital was destroyed, as a result of 
bombing, of the siege in 1939, the extermination of the Ghetto and the 
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two months’ insurrection in 1944 — as well as the systematically-planned 
jestruction carried out by German special commandos during the winter 
of 1944-45. 

Within the city boundaries 11,229 buildings were completely destroyed 
and 14,269 were partly ruined. A total of 74 million cubic metres were 
reduced to rubble. 

Of the 2,800 industrial establishments that existed in Warsaw before 
the war only 280 remained — one tenth. 

Of the hospitals, clinics and health centres, etc., only 86 were spared. 

Of the museums, archives, libraries, theatres, cinemas and concert 
halls, less than 2 per cent survived. 

National monuments, many of them dating back several hundred 
years, were destroyed; among them the Royal Palace and the oldest 
part of the town, both burnt down. 

Out of a total of 957 architectural monuments, 782 were completely 
destroyed and 141 seriously damaged. Not a single monument in War- 
saw remained undamaged. 

The only part of what had been a flourishing town that remained 
was the suburb of Praga, on the right bank of the Vistula. 
At the time of the liberation Warsaw had only 150,000 inhabitants. 


* 


It is painful to note these facts today, 20 years after the Nazi attack 

which began the Second World War. 

It is doubtful whether these eloquent figures can give any true 

idea of the immensity of the tragedy and the sufferings inflicted on the 

Polish people as well as the immeasurable effects of a moral and material 

nature which were an unavoidable consequence of the War. 

May what such statistics record never be repeated anew, anywhere. 
L. K. 


PROSPECTS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD EXPORTS 


A representative of Polish Perspectives was granted an interview by 
Mr Jan Serwatowski, head of the Agricultural Products and Foodstuffs 
Section of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Agricultural products and foodstuffs are together with machinery be- 
ginning to occupy a leading place in Polish exports. Would you be good 
enough to tell us more about this branch of our export trade? 

In 1958 exports ‘of agricultural products and foodstuffs from Poland 
amounted to more than 180 million dollars, which is 17.3 per cent of 
our total exports. Thus we managed to change the 1957 unfavourable 
balance of trade in this field to a favourable one in 1958. The position 
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looks different, however, if we take into consideration not only imports of 
foodstuffs, but also commodities used in agriculture, such as agricultural 
machinery and machinery for food processing, as well as fertilizers, ete, 
We still import more of these goods than we export. We hope that by 
1965 we shall be able to attain a favourable balance of trade in this 
respect, too. 

What is the present structure of our exports of agricultural produce? 

The most important item in our agricultural exports is meat including 
bacon, tinned meat, tinned ham, live pigs, poultry, etc. This trade has 
brought in about 100 million dollars. The next biggest group consists 
of eggs, butter and lard, prawns, fish, snails, ete. And finally, third in 
the list comes a group consisting of sugar, processed potatoes, processed 
fruits, as well as blaeberries, mushrooms, and various seeds. 

Is there any likelihood of a change in this structure? 

We wish to increase still further our exports of agricultural products 
and foodstuffs, and to extend their range. In the Five-Year Plan, by 1965, 
this group will account for approximately 20 per cent of total Polish 
exports, reaching a value of about 300,000 dollars. We shall develop tra- 
ditional Polish exports, such as barley for brewing purposes, certain ty- 
pes of seed, dried peas, potatoes and seed potato, as well as sugar, malt, 
chicory, potato products, pure spirit and vodka. 

The export of meat, however, will continue to be of prime importance, 
Meat exports will increase the fastest, followed by exports of eggs and 
butter. Exports of fruit and vegetables, both raw and processed, should 
also grow in importance. Poland has exceptionally favourable conditions 
for fruit growing, and could easily become a big exporter of apples. 

In that case then presumably investments will be directed towards 
increasing our exports of these goods? 

Yes, certainly. At present we are investing fairly intensively in agri- 
culture and in the agricultural-foodstuffs industry. For instance, under 
the Five-Year Plan 1961-1965 about 12 milliard zlotys will be invested 
in the foodstuffs industry alone. This sum, however, is not to be spread 
over the industry as a whole, but will be invested principally in those 
branches of production where export is most profitable. Efforts will also 
be made to raise the quality of our exports, and to increase their range. 
Another important question is that of packaging. Although some impro- 
vement has been achieved in this respect, it is not yet quite satisfactory. 

In agriculture itself, we are paying great attention and giving appro- 
priate funds towards improving the conditions under which our livestock 
are bred, as well as towards plant protection. Very satisfactory results 
have already been obtained in this respect. We are also endeavouring 
to raise the standard and quality of agricultural products. 

Most of Poland’s exports of agricultural products and foodstuffs 90 
to the countries of Western Europe. Will this continue to be the case i” 
the future? 

Yes. At present this constitutes the main group of commodities export 
ted by Poland to Western Europe and the size of our exports to these 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE ML.E.A.C. 


May saw the tenth anniversary 
ifthe Mutual Economic Aid Coun- 
il. A jubilee session of the Council 
was held in Tirané, Albania. Po- 
land was represented by an eco- 
wmic delegation headed by Vice- 
Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz. 


The Council was set up to co- 
wdinate the efforts of the Socialist 
wuntries to expand their economy. 
ls member-states are Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the Ger- 
mn Democratic Republic, Hun- 
gary, Poland; Roumania and the 
US.S.R. It plays an important réle 
within the bloc of Socialist coun- 
ties, by its inauguration of a form 
tinternational division of labour, 
ty making use of scientific and 
ultural exchange and finally (and 
ibove all) by developing mutual 
tade. In 1958 the volume of trade 
tween member-countries was 
more than two-and-a-half times 
that of 1950; it made up 60 per 
tnt of the total foreign trade of 
the countries belonging to the 
Council. 


The growth of trade between 
the M.E.A.C. countries did not 


twever prevent individual states 
fom trading with other countries 
wtside the group. By 1958 the 
member-countries of the Council 
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suntries largely determines the size of our imports from them. At the 
ame time, however, we want to increase our exports of foodstuffs, such 
is tinned ham, barley, malt, etc. — to the U.S.A. We also want to 
nerease our exports to those South American countries which are al- 
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had doubled their 1950 trade level 
with countries outside it. 
Co-ordination of joint economic 
effort aimed at industrialization, 
aid from the stronger countries to 
the weaker, and other forms of 
co-operation were only some of the 
important elements which have 
assisted in the rapid development 
of the industrial potential of these 
countries whose average annual 
production increase over the past 
five years has been 11 per cent. 


This co-operation has proved to 
be of great value to the various 
member-countries in preparing 
their own long-term economic plan, 
as well as plans for the period 
1959-1965. Co-ordination of plans 
in those branches of the economies 
of the various countries which are 
interconnected with each other has 
been particularly helpful. 


At its session in Tirané the 
Council adopted proposals for 
further improvements in this re- 
spect. The Council discussed the 
question of increasing supplies of 
coking coal to meet the needs of the 
steadily-developing iron and steel 
industries of its members. By 1965 
the European Popular Democracies 
expect to increase their output of 


‘coking coal by 53.5 per cent, and 


that of coal by 21 per cent. During 
the interim Poland’s output of cok- 
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ing coal is planned to increase by 
50 per cent. Between 1959 and 1965 
the countries belonging to the Mu- 
tual Economic Aid Council plan 
further to increase their production 
of pig iron, steel, rolled goods, and 
pipes. By 1965 the production of 
pig iron in the European Popular 
Democracies is to go up by 80 per 
cent above the 1958 figure; that of 
steel and rolled goods by 70 per 
cent, and that of steel pipes by 
nearly 90 per cent. At Tirané the 
Council also discussed plans for 
pooling the electric power of the 
member-countries. Plans are going 
forward to build a number of sta- 
tions to link, for example, Po- 
land, the German Democratic Re- 
public, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary on a common grid, and Poland 
with the Kaliningrad electricity 
network in the U.S.S.R. 

Particular weight was attached 
to the fact that certain countries 
have specialized in the production 
of equipment for the chemical 
industry, since the member-coun- 
tries are planning to build up the 
industry considerably. There is 
also to be further specialization in 
the engineering industry. 

It is expected that by 1965 the 
steady growth of industrial poten- 
tial in the countries belonging to 
the Council, as well as the division 
of labour, specialization and co- 
ordination between them, will 
result in an increase of trade of 
70 per cent above the 1958 figure. 


ECONOMY 


A GOOD BEGINNING 


Industrial production in Poland 
continued to grow in the first four 
months of this year; its value was 
8.5 per cent higher than in the 
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same period last year, a rate of 
increase which exceeded that 
planned. The rapid evolution of 
the electric power and heavy ip- 
dustries are worthy of particular 
stress. 13.5 per cent more electri- 
city was generated than in the 
first four months of last year. 
There has been a marked impro- 
vement in the iron and steel 
industry, where production rose by 
11.5 per cent. 

In the same period the miners 
exceeded their target figure by 
a million tons of coal. 

A fact of great importance, 
especially in view of present 
market trends, is the rise in the 
production of durable consumer 
goods. Motor-car production has 
gone up by 33 per cent — in four 
months 5,200 cars have come off 
the assembly line. The output of 
motor-cycles has also increased by 
about the same margin — in the 
first three months of this year 
33,000 were manufactured. 35,000 
television sets were produced — an 
increase of nearly three-and-a-half 


times over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 
These results have been 


matched in light industry. 

The figures are all the more 
satisfactory in that they were 
attained with a labour force 0,3 per 
cent smaller than in the same 
months last year. It means that 
efficiency has been increased con- 
siderably. The lower employment 
figures are due partly to the greal- 
er number of people retiring from 
work (old-age pensions were raised 
in the middle of last year), and 
partly to the fact that we have 
now entered the temporary deme 
graphic depression caused by the 
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fall in the birth-rate during the 
war. 

Increased efficiency has led to 
m 89 per cent increase in in- 
justrial production per worker and 
i an increase of 6.4 per cent in 
he average wage earned in 
adustry, which in the month of 
March this year was 1,749 zlotys. 

During the same period, retail 
ade turnover increased by 14 per 
ent. But there were certain 
jlockages, for example a tempo- 
rary hold-up in the supply of meat. 
In recent years meat consumption 
tas been rising faster than in- 
weases in the number of livestock. 
One of the main problems of Polish 
wriculture is to raise the quantity 
of livestock, and therefore to 
inrease supplies of fodder. 


FOUNDRYMEN’S GALA 


Polish iron and steel workers 
held an annual gala in May. The 
tadition has grown up since the 
war. It is connected both with the 
great rise in iron and steel pro- 
duction in Poland and with the 
grater numbers of men employed 
in the industry. This year 160,000 
ion and steel workers took part in 
the gala. 

In the peak years before the 
war the iron and steel industry 
employed 774,000 people,. and in 
the depression years only 32,000. 

The iron and steel industry 
gether with electric power is 
eveloping more steadily than any 
sther industry. In 1937 Poland pro- 
duced 1.5 million tons of steel 
yearly. Today she produces 5.5 mil- 
lion tons — the figure has been 
dmost quadrupled. Seen as per 
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capita production the increase is 
even greater. After taking into 
account the fall in population since 
before the war, per capita pro- 
duction has gone up from 43 kgs 
to 195. 


The plans for the next few 
years provide for a further in- 
crease in steel production, to reach 
an annual output of nine million 
tons by 1965. This will be equi- 
valent to 285 kgs per capita. 


The growth of iron and steel 
production will be guaranteed by 
the further extension of the Lenin 
Works at Nowa Huta and that of 
non-ferrous metals by the com- 
pletion of the “Warszawa” Works. 
The aluminium works at Skawina 
are also to be extended. These are 
all post-war investments. 


Apart from steel production, 
that of other metals will also in- 
crease by 1965. Zinc production is 
to rise from 163,000 tons in 1958 
to 250,000 in 1965; that of alumin- 
ium from 22,000 tons to 70,000; 
of electrolitic copper, from 18,000 
tons to 22,500. 


In steel smelting, increased 
production depends on the output 
of coke. Great efforts are being 
made to produce coke from non- 
coking coal, as well as to increase 
the output of coking coal. 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 


At the Fifth Plenary Session 
of the Central Council of Trade 
Unions the question of work safety 
and hygiene was discussed. Since 
1952 the amount spent on work 
safety and hygiene has tripled, to 
reach a total of 4,500 million 
zlotys. 
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But the actual improvements 
do not match increase in the 
money outlays. A resolution was 
therefore passed, requesting archi- 
tects and engineers to give close 
attention to the proper siting of 
industrial works, as well as to take 
the work safety and hygiene regu- 
lations fully into account when 
drawing up their plans. The 
question of ventilation received 
special attention. The trade union 
authorities were also instructed to 
take vigorous steps to see that the 
factory managements kept up to 
the mark here. In cases where the 
regulations were being flouted, the 
trade unions demanded that those 
responsible should be brought to 
account. It was also recommended 
that each factory should draw up 
long-term plans for improving 
working conditions, and that it 
should put aside suitable funds to 
carry them out. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


At a recent conference in L6dzZ, 
representatives from scientific in- 
stitutions and heavy industry dis- 
cussed how Polish industry could 
prepare for the building of atomic 
power stations in Poland. In parti- 
cular, they discussed the industrial 
possibilities of producing nuclear 
reactors and other equipment 
needed for atomic establishments, 
especially in connection with the 
building of a second experimental 
reactor in Poland. Poland’s first 
atomic reactor was built with the 
help of the U.S.S.R. It is situated 
at Swierk, outside Warsaw, and 
went into operation in the middle 
of last year. 
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CHEMICALS 


At a national conference on the B 
chemical industry, the Minister 
responsible, Antoni  Radlitiski 
spoke of the necessity for bringing 
about a rapid rise in the production 
of chemicals in this country, He 
announced a programme of reno- Ministe 
vation and modernization of exist- hom a 
ing equipment. The result of this and Be 
should be an increase of between 
25 and 30 per cent in the pm- 
duction of chemicals by 1965, It is pos 
has been calculated that the cost of vary W 
modernizing existing equipment mark F 
will mot exceed 40 per cent of the lance o 
outlay necessary for constructing the tall 
new plant of the same production 
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CO-OPERATIVE FLATS equip 


The National Council of Hous- 


ing Co-operatives, which met in SI 
Warsaw at the end of April, de Ter 
fined the targets of housing co- Shipva 
operatives for the years 1959-1965} pt 
After State housing schemes, the Edo! 
co-operatives will be the biggest Biova: 
investors in housing in the country. fishin 
Of the total of 2 million dwelling- ; = 
rooms to be built in Poland during roces 


this period, it is planned that the rt 
co-operatives will build 473,000. f=Po 
The Conference felt that this target Al 
should be surpassed, and suggested | Years 
a figure of half-a-million dwelling } built 
rooms. Union. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


BELGIUM, DENMARK 
AND HOLLAND 


At the beginning of May the 
Polish trade delegation, led by 
Franciszek Modrzewski, Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Trade, returned 
from a visit to Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium. At a press conference 
it was stated that a further in- 
crease of trade with these countries 
is possible, although conditions 
vary with each country. With Den- 
mark Poland has a favourable ba- 
lance of payments, and in this case 
the talks were aimed at increasing 
imports from Denmark. The Polish 
delegation became interested in 
importing ships. Poland’s balance 
of payments with Belgium and 
Holland is on the debit side, and 
therefore increased trade with 
these countries depends on their 
willingness to import from Poland 
more commodities such as coal, 
cement, chemical goods, and capital 
equipment. 


SHIPS FOR THE U.S.S.R. 


Ten years ago the Gdansk 
Shipyards launched their first ship 
for export to the U.S.S.R. At the 
end of April this year the same 
shipyard launched its fourth 
fishing depét-ship, and the first of 
a series of trawlers equipped to 
process its catch — both to be 
exported to the U.S.S.R. 

Altogether within these ten 
years the Gdafsk shipyards have 
built 170 ships for the Soviet 
Union, a total of half a million 





TWD. In the next seven years 
Poland is to export ships totalling 
a million tons to the U.S.S.R. 

Ships play an important part in 
the trade balance between Poland 
and her eastern neighbour. 


CASH IN TRANSIT 


Last year Poland earned 355 
million zlotys in foreign currency 
from transit traffic through the 
country or through Polish ports. 
Over 80 per cent of this sum came 
from the railways, which during 
this period carried 11.3 million 
tons of freight, most of it from east 
to west. The ports handled 2.6 mil- 
lion tons of transit cargo, 1.8 mil- 
lion tons of it in Szczecin. Most of 
the cargo traffic through the ports 
was Czechoslovakian, the majority 
of the remainder East German and 
Hungarian. This year a further 
increase in rail and sea transit 
traffic is expected. 


JUGOSLAVIA BUILDS SHIPS 
FOR POLAND 


Jugoslavia has built a number 
of ships for Poland. Recently the 
ten-thousand-ton cargo ship Fry- 
deryk Chopin, and Karpaty, a tank- 
er of 19,600 tons, were launched. 
Altogether the total tonnage of car- 
go ships built in Jugoslavia for 
Poland will amount to approxima- 
tely 130,000 tons, which is more 
than the total tonnage of the whole 
of Poland’s pre-war merchant fleet. 













































E.C.E. SESSION IN GENEWA 


At the recent session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
in Geneva, the leader of the Polish 
delegation, Professor Oskar Lange, 
said he thought that the E.C.E. 
ought to concentrate on such pro- 
blems as road and rail transport, 
waterways, electricity, gas and oil 
pipelines, and above all on the vital 
question of making use of the re- 
sources of electric power in 
Europe, as well as of improving 
the division of labour between 
various countries. 


NEW AGREEMENT WITH 
BULGARIA 


At the second session of the 
Polish-Bulgarian Commission for 


In April the Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Profesor Witold Tramp- 
czynski, visited India, where he 
had talks with the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Commerce and 
Industry, and Finance. Professor 
Trampczynski was received by 
President Rajendra Prasad, as well 
as by Premier Jawaharlal Nehru. 


In the second half of May an 
American trade mission arrived in 
Poland. It was headed by Mr 
Frank Shaeffer. Other members 
were Mr Jerome Formo, Mr Har- 
vey Strawn, Mr Robert Arndt, and 
Mr George D. Lowe. Besides hold- 
ing talks of an informatory cha- 
racter, the mission visited the 
International Fair in Poznan, 
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Economie Co-operation agreement 
was reached on trade in the more 
important commodities in 1961-5. 
This will provide the basis for a 
five-year trade agreement. 

Poland is to increase her ex- 
ports of iron and steel products, 
coke, dyes, and industrial machi- 
nery and equipment. For the first 
time Poland is to supply Bulgaria 
with complete industrial plants: 
a large cement works, two plants 
for producing light concrete, two 
glass works, an asbestos factory, 
and a pottery. 

Bulgaria will continue to 
supply Poland with zinc and lead 
concentrates, pyrites, foodstuffs, 
and fruit. Polish imports will also 
include certain types of industrial 
equipment, railway waggons, and 
tugs. 


FOREIGN VISITS AND CONTACTS 


where the U.S.A. had a pavillion, 
and a number of other industrial 
centres in Poland. 


Mr Henry T. Heald, Chairman 
of the Ford Foundation, and Mr 
Shepard Stone, the Foundation’s 
European Director, visited Poland 
at the end of April to arrange 
further help from the Foundation 
for Polish scholars. The Ford 
Foundation grants scholarships, and 
also supplies Polish scientific insti- 
tutes with books and equipment. 
Scholarships are granted to schol- 
ars wishing to further their stud- 
ies in: philosophy, law, sociology, 
psychology, economics, statistics, 
history, economic and _ topogra- 
phical geography. The Foundation 
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FACTS AND EVENTS 


dso intends to extend its help to 
ertain branches of engineering 
ind technology. At the end of their 
fisit, the Ford Foundation repre- 
entatives were received by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Jézef Cyran- 
tiewicz and by Mrs Eugenia Kras- 
owska, Vice-Minister of Higher 
Education. 


The well-known Danish phys- 
ists Professor Aage Bohr (son 
of Niels Bohr) and Professor Stefan 
Rozental visited Poland at the 
invitation of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. At the same*time the 
distinguished Soviet physicist Pro- 
fessor Valentin Pyetukhov, who 
works at the United Nuclear Insti- 
tute in Dubno, also visited Warsaw. 


A delegation from the Ameri- 
can Co-operative League has vi- 
sited a number of co-operatives in 
Poland. The members of the dele- 
gation were Mr Merlin G. Miller, 
director of the Foreign Department 
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of the Co-operative League in Chi- 
cago, Mr Ferris Owen, a member 
of the committee which runs a co- 
operative farm in the State of Ohio, 
and Mr Edmund iLukaszewski, a 
teacher from Minneapolis. 


The Chief Architect of the Lon- 
don County Council, Mr Hubert 
Bennett, arrived in Poland at the 
beginning of May for a two-week 
visit to Warsaw, Cracow, Gdansk 
and Silesia. 


A delegation of Polish chemists 
took part in the sixth session of 
the Permanent Commission for 
Economic Scientific and Technical 
Co-operation in*the Chemical In- 
dustry. The meeting, which was 
held in Berlin, was attended by 
representatives of Bulgaria, Cze- 
choslovakia, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, and the U.S.S.R. They dis- 
cussed the pattern of co-operation 
in 1959. 


FACTS AND EVENTS 


* President Eisenhower visited 
the Polish pavillion at the Third 
International Fair in New York. He 
accepted the gift of embroidered 
silk sash dating from the time of 
KoSciuszko, which was presented 
to him by Polish exhibitors. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower expressed his 
admiration of the Polish exhibits, 
specially of the glass and pottery. 
When the Fair closed in New York, 
the Polish exhibits were sent to 
Chicago. 





® Among the sixteen countries 
taking part in this year’s Fair in 
Budapest, the biggest exhibits are 
those of the U.S.S.R. and Poland. 
Poland has concentrated on arti- 
cles which are most sought after 
on the Hungarian market, such as 
modern lathes for metalworking, 
heavy building machinery, in- 
cluding a 32-metre crane run on 
rails, a number of chemicals, and 
goods produced by the electric 
industry. 
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® Polish export agencies have, 
as in previous years, taken part 
in the International Fair in Paris. 
METALEXPORT signed contracts 
for the export of various types of 


metal products, while SKOR- 
IMPEX obtained orders for pig- 
skins and ROLIMPEX for agricul- 
tural products. CETEBE arranged 
sales of its cotton textiles and 
artificial silk. 


® Preparations are being made 
in Moscow for a large exhibition 
covering the achievements of the 
Polish People’s Republic over the 
past fifteen years, due to open in 
September. It will be the biggest 
Polish exhibition abroad this year. 


® The WARYNSKI Industrial 
Equipment Works in Warsaw has 
produced the prototype of a light 
excavator suitable for use in 
building, drainage work, and min- 
ing. The excavator’s scoop has a 
capacity of 0.25 cubic metres. The 
WARYNSKI Works, which specia- 
lise in the construction of machines 
of this kind for the building trade, 
exports regularly to China and 
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Czechoslovakia. It has recently 
extended its export market 
cover also Norway, Greece, Spain, 
India, and the United Arab Re 
public. 


© On May 5th the PAFARO 
Cycle Works in Bydgoszcz pro- 
duced its two-millionth bicycle. 
The factory exports to Britain, 
Holland, Finland, Vietnam, and 
Brazil. 


°A new margarine factory, 
equipped * with machinery from 
Great Britain, has just been opened 
at Brzeg on the Odra, in the West- 
ern Territories. Its products will 
be marketed in south-western 
Poland. 


®* A new natural gas deposit 
has been found in the Przemyél 
district (Rzesz6w Voivodship, 
southern Poland). Preliminary in- 
vestigations suggest that the 


deposit is a large one. This is only 
one of a whole series of successful 
drillings for natural gas in this 
part of the country. 
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INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE 


ANALYSIS OF REAL INCOME 
FROM AGRICULTURE IN 1956-1958 


ARLIER this year the Central Statistical Office (C.S.O.) published 

an interesting study on the real income of the Polish rural popu- 
lation in the years 1956-1958. It attempts to analyse the rate of growth 
of the main part of the peasants’ income, that is, the part derived from 
agricultural production and not from work outside agriculture. 


The data on agricultural production are based on estimates. Moreover 
the analysis of the budgets of peasant families has not been conducted 
in Poland on a scale large enough to justify generalizations valid for the 
tural population as a whole. The study carried out by the C.S.O. is 
therefore only an approximation, giving some indication of main trends 
and relationships. 

It should also be emphasized that the study cannot serve as a basis 
for direct comparison of the absolute levels of income of the peasant and 
non-peasant sections of the population. It can only enable us to analyse 
the rate of growth, or the dynamics of income. 


The data for 1958 should be regarded as preliminary. The index re- 
presenting the rate of growth of real income has been calculated by divid- 
ing the index of the rate of growth of what we shall call here nominal 
income, by a price index of capital investment and consumers’ goods and 
services purchased by the peasant. It should be noted here that the reason 
for selecting the term “nominal income” rather than “money income” 
which is more usual for comparisons with real income, was the desire to 
avoid ambiguity. Nominal income — which is not all money income — 
has been calculated as the difference between total revenues, or rather, 
strictly speaking, total money value of revenues, and total current pro- 
duction expenditures. Thus nominal income represents here the total mo- 
ney value of income after deducting current production expenditures. 
The total money value of revenues consists of the sums obtained from 
the sale of agricultural products, consumption in kind (which is here 
interpreted as the money value of the peasant’s own products both consum- 
ed and used for current production), increase in livestock, loans obtained 
and claims paid by the State Insurance Company. Total current pro- 
duction expenditures include taxes paid, repayment of debts, insurance 
premiums and cash production outlays. The total money value of in- 
come, which is referred to in the C.S.O. study as total nominal income is 
spent by the peasant on investments and consumption. 


The break-down of revenues, expenditures and inceme of peasant 
farms is given in Table 1. 

The price indices have been calculated on the basis of group indices 
for the prices of commodities and services purchased by the consumer, on 
the basis of an average “shopping basket”, i.e. estimated cross-section of 
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TABLE 1 























Income from agriculture 
(a) in million zlotys at current prices 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 
(b) index 
REVENUES 
| 
Money value of revenue (a) | 76,263 86,210 91,685 [100,412 | 
(b) 100.0 113.0 420.2 131.7) 
Cash revenue included above (a) | 35,495 | 41,698 | 50,641 O7,772 
(b) 100.0 417.5 142.7 162.8 | 
Loans obtained: (a) | 3,722 | 4,526 | 5,444 | 6,486 | 
(b) 100.0 121.6 137.3 166.2 
Insurance claims paid (a) 707 945 1,144 1,469 | 
(b) 100.0 133.7 161.8 207.8 | 
Total money value of revenue (a) | 80,692 | 91,684 97,940 |108,067 
(b) 100.0 113.6 121.4 133.9 | 
| 
EXPENDITURES | 
Taxes and other dues paid (a) | 43,366 | 441,917 8,962 | 10,577 | 
(b) 100.0 89.2 67.4 79.4 | 
Repayment of loans (a) 2,937 3,356 4,116 4,836 | 
(b) 100.0] 444.3] 140.1] 164.7] 
Insurance premiums (a) 1,038 1,025 1,151 1,831 | 
(b) 100.0 98.7 110.9 176.4 | 
Cash production outlays (a) 8,656 9,596 | 11,129 | 13,166 
(b) 100.0 110.9 128.6 152.1 | 
Total current production | | 
expenditures: (a) | 25,997 | 25,894 | 25,358 | 30,410 | 
(b) 100.0 99.6 97.5| 417.0 
INCOME | 
Total money value of income (a) | 54,695 | 65,787 | 72,582 | 77,657 
(b) 100.0 120.3 132.7 142.0 
Capital investments (a) 1,762 2,393 5,248 5,853 
(b) 100.0 135.8 297.8 332.2 
Value of increase in livestock (a) 849 1,522 1,835 1,209 
(b) 100.0 179.3 216.1 142.4 
Consumption (a) | 52,084 61,872 65,499 70,595 
: (b) 100.0 118.8 125.8 135.5 
Consumption in kind 
included above (a) | 29,604 33,546 34,165 36,141 
(b) 100.0 113.3 115.4 122.1) 
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goods and services purchased by the peasant, and on data on capital in- 
yestment goods purchased in rural areas. 

Table 2 shows the price indices used in calculating income spent by 
the peasant on consumer goods purchased on the market, as well as the 
price indices used in calculating income spent by the peasant on capital 
investment goods. 




















TABLE 2 
(a) 1955 = 100 
(0) preceding year = 100 1956 1957 1958 
Purchases of consumer 
on the market (a) 98.6 103.6 106.1 
(b) 98.6 105.1 102.4 
Capital investments (a) 105.6 146.5 152.9 
(b) 105.6 138.8 104.3 


The rate of change in the value of consumption in kind and in the 
value of the increase in livestock was calculated directly by multiplying 
the quantities of the peasant’s own products consumed (which were ob- 
tained from special statistics, called Balance Sheets of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts) by the appropriate constant price. 

The final result of these calculations, showing the rate of change of 
teal income of the peasant population in the years 1955-1958, is given in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
(a) 1955 = 100 
(}) preceding year = 100 1956 1957 1958 
Total real income (a) 115 122 126 
(b) 114,8 105.8 103,4 
Capital investments (a) 129 203 217 
(b) 128.6 157.9 106.9 
Value of increase in 
livestock (a) 191 180 98 
(b) 191.0 94.1 54.4 
Consumption (a) 113 118 123 
(b) 113.2 104.0 104.3 
Consumption 
in kind 
included above (a) 103 106 108 
(b) 103.3 103.0 101.5 


Table 4 presents a general picture of changes in the structure of 
tevenues and current production expenditures of peasant farms in 
1955-1958. The table shows clearly an increase in the proportion of cash 
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revenues from sales of agricultural products to total revenues. It also 
shows consistent increases in the proportion of sales through a so-called 
Socialized Purchasing System, i.e, purchases of agricultural products 
from the peasants by State and co-operative trade organizations. 


TABLE 4 
Structure of Farm Income and Expenditures 
(current prices) 
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1955 1956 1957 1958 | 
in percentages 
Total revenues 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Money value of revenues from 
agriculture 94.5 94.1 93.6 92.9 
Cash revenues included above 44.0 45.5 51.7 53.5 
Socialized Purchasing System 33.9 35.7 42.1 44.8 
Purchases by State agencies 
included above 30.4 32.2 39.4 42.5 
Sales in the open market 11.9 11.6 10.3 9.4 
Consumption in kind 36.7 36.6 34.9 33.5 
Value of increase in livestock 1.0 1.7 1.9 1.4 
Obligatory deliveries’ price level 
differential 10.9 8.4 4.3 4.3 
Bonuses for breeding 0.1 0.4 0.1 0.1 
Loans obtained 4.6 4.9 5.2 5.7 
for capital investments 1.0 4.4 1.3 1.9 
for current production expenses 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.8 
Insurance claims paid 0.9 1.0 1.2 1.4 
Current production expenditures 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Taxes and other dues 51.4 46.0 35.3 34.8 
Repayment of debts 11.3 13.0 16.2 15.9 
for capital investments 0.6 1.0 1.8 2.7 
for current production expenses 10.7 12.0 14.4 13.2 
Insurance pr. miums 4.0 4.0 4.6 6.0 | 
Cash production outlays 33.3 37.0 43.9 43.3 | 
Total nominal income as a percentage 
of Total Revenues 67.8 2.7 74.1 71.8 | 














During the years under review the increase in cash revenues from 
the sale of agricultural products was due to an increase in the amount 
of products sold, a fall in quantity of obligatory deliveries to the State 
and a rise in prices paid for agricultural products both in the open mar- 
ket and by the State within the framework of the Socialized Purchasing 
System. This emphasizes the efforts of the State authorities to create 
more favourable conditions for the sale of agricultural products. 
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Between 1955 and 1958 State credits to the farmers for capital 
investment purposes increased considerably. The excess of loans obtained 
ty the peasants for capital investment purposes over repayment of debts 
wreviously contracted rose from 660 million zlotys in 1955 to 800 million 
n 1957 and to 1,290 million in 1958, which is nearly double the 1955 


During the period 1955-1958 the total of insurance premiums paid by 
ihe peasants was 5,045 million zlotys while during the same period the 
ital of claims paid by the State Insurance Company amounted to 4,265 
nillion zlotys. The difference was used for a preventive action aiming 
at the reduction of insurance risks in the future. 

With the rise in income there was a relative reduction in the financial 
burdens of the peasants. In 1957 the sum obtained from taxes was 220 
million zlotys lower than in 1955, and in 1958 only a little higher than 
in 1955. In 1955 these taxes amounted to 5.4 per cent of the peasants’ 
inome from agriculture, and in 1958 to 4.2 per cent. Other taxes and 
financial obligations (the State Land Fund, the local village funds, etc.) 
increased from less than 500 million zlotys in 1955 to over 1,500 million 
in 1958. 

During this period there was a marked rise in the level of current 
production expenditures, largely as a result of higher prices. 

The following table gives price indices for the more important non- 
consumer goods purchased by the peasants. 


TABLE 5 
(a) 1955 = 100 
(}) preceding year = 100 1956 1957 1958 
Artificial fertilizers (a) 100.0 132.1 170.4 
(b) 100.0 132.1 129.0 
Seeds (a) 100.0 106.6 115.6 
(b) 100.0 106.6 108.4 
Processed feeding 
stuffs for livestock (a) 100.0 100.0 87.7 
(b) 100.0 100.0 87.7 


Increased supplies of non-consumer goods to State and co-operative 
trading establishments enabled the peasants to increase capital invest- 
ments. The peasants spent an increasing proportion of their growing 
total nominal income in investments which rose in 1958 by 232 per cent 
above the 1955 level, while the ratio of expenditures on capital 
investments to the total nominal income rose from 3.2 per cent in 1955 
fo 7.5 per cent in 1958. 

In the period under investigation there was a considerable rise in 
the prices of capital investment goods; prices of agricultural machinery 
tose by about 50 per cent and of building materials by about 85 per cent. 
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Real income spent on capital investments rose particularly rapidly 
in 1956-1957. The index of the rate of growth, taking 1955 as a basic 
year, amounted to 203 in 1957. Taking the year 1957 as 100 the index for 
1958 was 107. It should be emphasized that this comparison refers only 
to actual cash expenditures on capital investment goods and it does not 
take into account the money value of man-hours worked by the peasants 
themselves, nor the value of their own materials used for investment 
purposes. 

Between 1955 and 1958 the amount of real income spent on ¢con- 
sumption varied. 

Annual increases in consumption amounted to 13 per cent in 1956, 
4 per cent in 1957 and 4.3 per cent in 1958. 





THE FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 


ARS POLONA 


WARSZAWA, Krakowskie Przedmiegcie 74 
POLAND 





offers the following publications: 


RAPHAEL TAUBENSCHLAG: Opera Minora. PWN. 1959. Vol. 1-639 pp., vol. 11-944 pp. 
2 vols. 16.00 


LEON PETRAZYCKI: Wstep do nauki moralnoici. Podstawy psychologii emocjonalnej 
An Introduction to Learning and Morality. The Elements of Emotional Psychology]. 
dited by J. Lande. PWN. 1959. 492 pp. $ 13.15. 


ZYGMUNT GLOGER: Encyklopedia Staropolska Ilustrowana [Old-Polish Illustrated Ency- 
clopaedia]. A four-volume reprint of the two-volume edition of 1900-1903. WP. 
1958, 1 pp. 4 vols. $ 10.00 


ALEKSANDER BRUCKNER: Dzieje kultury polskiej The History of Polish Culture]. KiW. 
Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4 have been appearing consecutively since 1957. Vol. | — Od cza- 
przedhistorycznych do obs 1506 (From Prehistoric Times to 1506 A.D.), 
735 pp., $2.90; Vol. Il — Polska u szczytu Poiegi (Poland at the Height of Her Po- 
wer), 727 pp., $2.90; Vol. Ill — Czasy nowsze do r. 1795 (Later Times up to 1795), 

508 pp., $2.50; Vol. IV — in preparation. 

The work covers the history of thought, customs, litics, constitutional and 
social issues, literature, art and music in Poland from the earliest times up to the 
First World War. The author does not confine himself to the history of the cul- 
ture of the Polish nation but also outlines that of other nationalities which either 
ontins a | ney territory or whose history was for long centuries connected with 

at of Poland. 


ALEKSANDER BRUCKNER: Stownik jologiczny jezyka polskiego [Polish Etymological 
Dictionary]. WP. 1957. 805 pe $40” oo oe ere | ” 
The Dictionary explains the origin and meaning of words. While giving prefer- 
ence to Old Polish, it includes current vocabulary, as well as the more common 
forenames, the names of people, towns, rivers and mountains. 
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ART AND SCIENCE 


}ORN OF CINDERS 


OW long does it take to create an im- 
portant centre of learning, in a city the 
major part of which has been 60 to 100 per 
cent destroyed by bombs and fire? A city 
with a disrupted water system, damaged 
sewers, gas mains and electric cables? A de- 
populated city, into which people were only 
just beginning to flow from the central parts 
of Poland? A city which, after three months 
of siege, had suffered several further weeks 
of agony in the face of exploding mines and 
ammunition stores? How long does it take 
to get such a job done? 

Even while Germans were defending 
themselves in besieged Wroclaw plans were 
already being worked out in Cracow for set- 
tng up a Polish University in the Western 
Territories. A group of scholars from Lwéw, 
who were to take charge of the future Facul- 
ties and Chairs, met to discuss policy under 
the leadership of Professor Stanistaw Kul- 
aynhski, later to be the Rector of Wroclaw 
University. Those willing to work in a pio- 
heer outpost of knowledge were sought out 
from all over Poland. 

Wroclaw was taken on May 7, 1945. 
Twenty hours later, in the first party of Poles 
fo come to the burning city, the “quarter- 
master” of the group of scholars, Professor 
Antoni Knot, arrived to arrange some form 
of accommodation for the 28 scholars and 
ifficials who were to appear the next day. 
Access to the city was difficult. There were 
minefields, barricades and raging fires. Fight- 
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ODRA REGION EXHIBITION 


An Exhibition of works 
from the Odra Region, held in 
Warsaw in May, included over 
500 works by 100 painters, scul- 
ptors, graphic and decorative 
artists from the Western Ter- 
ritories. This was the first 
large-scale review of the 
achievements of the young 
artists of the region. 


WRITERS FROM THE WESTERN 
TERRITORIES 


The Second Congress of 
Writers from the Western Ter- 
ritories, which was held in 
the second half of May, was 
attended by authors from Wro- 
claw, Szczecin, Opole, Zielo- 
na Gé6ra, Koszalin, Gdansk, 
Olsztyn and Katowice. Two 
Papers were read: “Contempo- 
rary Literature vis-a-vis the 
Problems of the Western Ter- 
ritories”, by Zdzistaw Hierow- 
ski, and “The Question of the 
Polish Western Territories in 
West German Literature”, by 
Wilhelm Szewczyk. 


FORD FOUNDATION 


Mr Henry Heald, President 
of the Ford Foundation, and 
Dr Shepard Stone, director of 
the Foundation’s European 
section, have visited Poland. 
They have a very high opinion 
ef those Poles — some 170 in 
number — who have so far 
availed themselves of the 
foundation’s scholarship. The 
number of scholarships for 
Poland is to be increased and 
to cover new fields, such as 
engineering, chemistry, phy- 
sics and mathematics. Mr 
Heald and Dr Stone were re- 
ceived by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Jézef Cyrankiewicz. 
















































_ AMERICAN THEATRE EXPERT 
IN WARSAW 


Dr Fioris Ferwerda, an 
American expert on the the- 
atre, who is touring Europe 
on behalf of the Rockefeller 
Foundation to prepare a re- 
port on opera houses, has been 
staying in Warsaw. 

Dr Ferwerda’s work is con- 
nected with the preparations 
for the construction of a new 
building which would house 
the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York. That is 
why he was interested in the 
Opera and Ballet Theatre, now 
under construction in Warsaw; 
he spoke with appreciation of 
the scope of work being done 
in Warsaw, the modern style 
of the building, the high tech- 
nical level of work, and the 
practicability of the solutions 
adopted. 


DECORATION FOR JEAN CASSOU 


M. Jean Cassou, eminent 
French art historian and di- 
rector of the Museum of Con- 
temporary Art in Paris, who 
recently visited Poland in con- 
nection with an exhibition of 
contemporary French art here, 
has been awarded the Com- 
mander’s Cross of the Polonia 
Restituta Order for services 
rendered in the field of Fran- 
co-Polish cultural relations. 


FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES’ DELEGATION 


A French Universities’ dele- 
gation, consisting of Profes- 
sors A. Aymard, A. Kirrmann, 
L. Moret and A. Allix, who re- 
presented the Universities of 
Paris, Grenoble and Lyons, has 
been staying in Cracow. With 
the delegation was M. Gaston 
Berger, Director General of 
the French Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 
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ings, ‘the collections, libraries and architect. | was no 
ural monuments. Unfortunately, what they |dpal wa 
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burning Library”, wrote Professor Kulczyi- | forts \ 
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the fires. “Warned of the danger early in [on wit 
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students to Piaskowa Wyspa. There we | 'iic pul 
found in flames the building of the Institute | fost 
of Oriental Studies. In the church where }braries 
many books were lying the situation was cti- | ‘dlectio 
tical. The roof of the church was on fire, and }™d by 
cinders from the burning ledges were beginn- len po 
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ing to fall on the piles of books through 
a huge hole in the vaulting. The three stu- 
dents dashed pluckily to the rescue. There 
yas no hope of getting water as the muni- 
dpal water system was damaged. The Odra 
yas too far away and there were no recep- 
acles for carrying water. The rescuers’ 
dforts were limited to shovelling off with 
fre-hooks the burning fragments of roofing 


hat had fallen in, and to throwing aside’ 
jhose books which had begun to smoulder. 


A deafening explosion suddenly rent the air. 
Through the hole in the vaulting and through 
the wrecked doorway burst a cloud of black 
dust — hot and full of sparks. We were in 
complete darkness. At that moment I real- 
ied that all the buildings in Wroclaw were 
mined or had explosives stored in the cellars. 
Another explosion and the crash of falling 
walls drove us out into the street. The walls 
ifthe Institute of Oriental Studies and part 
ithe vaulting of the Church of Our Lady 
were falling onto the carriageway. I recogni- 
wd the situation as hopeless and gave the 
wder to retreat. The University Library was 
imetrievably lost.” 

Yes. When thinking of those times we 
must bow to the selfless courage of the 
scholars who came to that inferno to set up 
«Polish Alma Mater Vratislaviensis. Thanks 
tothem, Wroclaw is at present a city with 
nine schools of academical rank in which 
wer 15,000 young people receive tuition. To- 
lay Wroclaw is the centre of over twenty 
learned societies and many Institutes of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. After the re- 
establishment of the Ossolineum Publishing 
House (The Ossolinski Institute), an institu- 
tion with a fine tradition of learning, exist- 
ing before the war in Lwéw, Wroclaw is 
seond only to Cracow, as a centre of scien- 
tifie publications. All the branches of science 
we fostered by the reconstructed scientific 
libraries of the Ossolineum, the large Polish 
wllections brought to Wroclaw from Lwéw, 
ad by the University Library which it has 
ten possible to reassemble by taking over 
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BAIRD, LUTOSLAWSKI, SEROCKI... 


Composers from 16 coun- 
tries entered 60 works at this 
year’s seassion of the “Tribune 
Internationale des Composi- 
teurs” of the UNESCO Coun- 
cil on Music. The jury decided 
that the Four Essays for Or- 
chestra by Tadeusz Baird and 
the Funeral Music of Witold 
Lutostawski, both from Poland, 
were the two most outstanding 
works presented. The Sinfo- 
nietta by the Polish composer 
Kazimierz Serocki was placed 
seventh. It was recommended 
that the works of Baird and 
Lutostawski should be popula- 
rized by broadcasting stations 
of UNESCO member-countries. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR EDUCATION EXPERTS 


UNESCO has granted Poland 
15 scholarships for specialists 
in education. In 1959 and 1960, 
in connection with the propo- 
sed reform of the Polish school 
system, they will visit a num- 
ber of European countries to 
study various systems of se- 
condary and vocational school- 
ing, as well as teacher train- 
ing. 


ON LAICIZATION 


“...Wwe are still loath to 
realize that the growing laici- 
zation in Poland now, after 
October 1956, is not a result 
of some Marxist campaign, 
but a world-wide process, to 
a large extent connected with 
the rising wave of techno- 
cracy. 

“...Young Polish urban 
dwellers are becoming laicized 
as in all technocratic socie- 
ties, although in our case we 
still have not reached full 
technocracy.” 


Kisiel (Stefan Kisielewski) 
in the Catholic weekly 


“Tygodnik Powszechny’* 
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ENGLISH HISTORIAN IN POLAND 


Following an invitation by 
the Polish Ministry of Higher 
Education, Dr Robert Leslie, of 
Queen Mary College, London, 
visited Poland in May. Dr Le- 
slie is one of the few British 
historians specializing in mo- 
dern Polish history. In 1956 he 
published a monograph on the 
Polish Insurrection of 1830, and 
is now working on the ques- 
tion of Great Britain’s attitude 
to the Polish Insurrection of 
1863. 


OSWIECIM MONUMENT 


The international jury in 
the competition for a monu- 
ment to be erected on the site 
of the former OSwiecim con- 
centration camp in memory of 
the Nazi victims there, has fi- 
nally chosen the project sub- 
mitted jointly by a team of 
Italian, Spanish and Polish ar- 
chitects. 


" The monument will include 
a set of 23 concrete blocks in 
the form of railway trucks 
on a camp siding, symbolizing 
the 23 mother-countries of the 
internees. Behind these will be 
a concrete platform, 200 metres 
wide, covering the ruins of 
the former cremation ovens, 
which will be approached by a 
deep, narrow trench, its walls 
ornamented with  bas-reliefs 
showing silhouettes of the vic- 
tims. Fhe trench is to symbol- 
ize the last moments of life of 
the victims before death in 
the gas chambers. 


The authors of the project 
are: Andrea and Pietro Cas- 
cella (Italy), Periele Fazzini 
(italy), Oskar and Zofia Han- 
sen (Poland), Jan Jarnuszkie- 
wicz (Poland), Julio Lafuente 
(Spain), Julian Patka (Poland), 
Lechostaw Rosifiski (Poland), 
Tomasso Valle (Italy), and 
Maurizio Vitale (Italy). 


ART AND SCIENCE 


the Municipal Library and the partly pre. 
served book collections discovered in 92 hid. 
ing-places in Lower Silesia. The University 
Library now contains over a million works, 
including many unique copies, about 200,000 
rare books, over 3,000 incunabula, and 12,000 
MSS., some of which date from the eighth 
century. Those collections are assembled in 
three buildings which are being gradually 
rebuilt and adapted for the purpose. 

But all this came later. At first, in onder 
to restore the few surviving University 
buildings to their proper use, it was necessa- 
ry to remove enormous quantities of rubble 
and 300 tons of explosives, to provide 36,000 
square metres of new roofing and to glaze 
20,000 square metres of windows. The pio- 
neer group of scholars and students had to 
organize repairs, supplies of materials, 
accommodation and food. In addition, pre 
cautions had to be taken against groups of 
Nazi saboteurs for whom the ruins provided 
excellent hiding-places. That is why in that 
early period the students were given arms 
and students’ patrols kept watch over the 
University buildings. This was the origin 
of the Student Guards. The patrols, had to 
escort the professors, after lectures, to out- 
lying residential districts. Students helped 
with the reconstruction work, they took part 
in organizing repair workshops and secu- 
ring lorries which transported to temporary 
stores the libraries and private collections 
excavated from under the ruins. The Uni- 
versity’s collections, which had been hidden 
away outside Wroclaw, were brought back 
now. Unfortunately, a considerable part of 
those ¢ollections had also been destroyed, 
burnt or plundered. Many valuable relics of 
science and art were, however, rescued 
Quite a number of Polish collections, which 
had been looted by the occupants, were then 
recovered, i.a. Chopin’s manuscripts and let 
ters and the MS. of Pan Tadeusz by Adam 
Mickiewicz, the most treasured relic of Po 
lish literature. Among the valuable finds 
was the equipment of the State Institute of 
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Hygiene which the Germans had brought 
here from Warsaw. 

In carrying out these heavy tasks six 
members of the Scientific Group were woun- 
ded by bullet shots, and many were injured 
by accidents on building sites, etc. 

To this struggle for existence, to irregu- 
lar food supplies, lack of water, etc., yet 
mother plague was added — an invasion of 
tats and flies. Rats feasted among the ruins 
m decaying corpses and filth, while by May, 
which that year was exceptionally hot, flies 
caused an epidemic of typhoid fever and dy- 
sentery. 

And yet on September 6th, Professor 
ludwik Hirszfeld held the first lecture for 
300 young members of the Student Guards, 
the pioneer group of student youth in Polish 
Wroclaw. That lecture marked the begin- 
ning of teaching activities. Irregular, with- 
out established time-tables, they were ne- 
vertheless carried: on. Their importance was 
at first mainly psychological; the point was 
tokeep up the young people’s morale. Entries 
to the University started in November. No- 
vember 15th saw the inauguration of the aca- 
demic year. They had managed it. Tuition 
was not yet normal; there was a shortage 
ot lecturers, some of whom travelled from 
ther towns; there were also too few assis- 
fants, and senior students had to take their 
place. Some of the departments lacked books 
and basic equipment, so that at first all bran- 
thes of study were concentrated at the Uni- 
versity. It is only since 1950, as reconstruc- 
tion makes headway and more equipment 
isobtained, and as new buildings are erected 
thanks to considerable State grants, that new, 
independent schools of academic rank have 
detached themselves from the University: 
The College of Science and Technology, the 
Academy of Medicine, the School of Agricul- 
lure, the School of Economics, the School of 
fine Arts and others. A lasting advantage 
resulting from that initial symbiosis with the 
University is the close co-operation between 
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HISTORICAL FILM 


Ten thousand extras will 
take part in shooting battle 
scenes on the Grunwald plain 
(the site of the Polish victory 
over the Teutonic Knights in 
1410) for the new Polish pano- 
ramic film in colour, The 
Teutonic Knights, after the 
novel of the same title by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. The film 
will consist of two parts, The 
Teutonic Knights and The 
Battle of Grunwald. It will be 
completed by 1960, the 550th 
anniversary of the battle of 
Grunwald. The costs are 
expected to amount to 2 mil- 
lion zlotys. 


POLISH ARCHITECTS’ PLAN 
FOR MOSCOW 


A group of Polish architects 
and civil engineers, led by Mr 
Zygmunt Skibniewski, Chair- 
man of the Polish Committee 
on Town Planning and Archi- 
tecture, has visited Moscow. 
It included three teams of 
planners who had been invited 
to take part in a competition 
for planning an experimental 
housing estate in a south- 
western district of Moscow. 


MEMORIAL MOUND 
ON WESTERPLATTE 


The widening of the Gdansk 
port fairway in its Wester- 
platte section is nearing com- 
pletion. Part of the earth 
removed from the sea bottom 
will be used to erect a me- 
morial mound on the site of 
the Polish arms depét on We- 
sterplatte, which from Sep- 
tember ist to 7th, 1939, was 
heroically “efended against 


the Nazis by its crew of 175 
privates and five officers. The 
work has already begun. The 
mound will be some 2@ metres 
high. , 
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POLISH NOTE TO CANADA 


The Polish Chargé d’Affai- 
res in Ottawa has handed to 
the Canadian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs a Note con- 
cerning the return by Canada 
of the remaining part of the 
Polish national treasures still 
kept in that country. Among 
them is the famous collection 
of tapestries dating from the 
16th century. - 


SIMPLICITY IN ART 


“All great art is in a way 
a worship of chastity: chastity 
of vision, chastity of hearing, 
chastity of sensation and 
experience. What is cynical in 
art is always small. Hence the 
suspicion with which I always 
view all complicated works of 
art. Throughout the history of 
art great epochs and great 
styles have always been in 
equilibrium with mastery and 
meaning. Tastes have changed 
but simplicity has remained in 
all those cases where man has 
expressed and felt a truth.” 


Zygmunt Mycielski 
in “Przeglad Kulturalny” 


SAROYAN AT WROCtAW 


An experimental theatre 
has been formed in Wroclaw. 
The first play to be produced 
was Is Anybody There? by 
William Saroyan, staged in 
the Journalists’ Club. 


HARASIEWICZ IN AUSTRIA 


Adam Harasiewicz, the 
outstanding Polish pianist of 
the younger generation, win- 
ner of the first prize in the 
1955 Chopin Competition, has 
given a recital in Vienna. It 
was his third visit to Austria. 
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theoretical and applied sciences and collabo- 
ration between particular branches. 

From its very beginning all the Wroclaw 
institutions of higher learning were closely 
linked with the needs of Silesia, with the 
rehabilitation and expansion of industry, 
agriculture and health service. That, how- 
ever, did not hamper the development of 
theoretical knowledge. Thus, one of the more 
prominent research centres in Poland is the 
Wroclaw Faculty of Medicine with the Insti- 
tute of Immunology and Experimental Ther- 
apy set up by the eminent haematologist, 
Professor Ludwik Hirszfeld. In the College 
of Science and Technology, the first place 
among the empirical sciences is held by che- 
mistry. The organization of chemical research 
in Wroclaw was arranged by Professor Wlo- 
dzimierz Trzebiatowski. The excellent equip- 
ment of the laboratories makes it possible 
to develop research in various fields. Main 
interest is focussed on magnetochemical re- 
search; and much work is also devoted to the 
chemistry of uranium. The scope of the 
problems tackled will shortly be enlarged 
thanks to the construction, in the course o! 
this year, of a Radiation Chemistry Centre. 
Future industrial staffs are also being train- 
ed here in the field of nuclear chemistry. 
Another thriving Department of the College 
of Technology is that of aircraft construction 
The level of mathematics is high; and work 
is carried out under the distinguished mathe 
matician Hugo Steinhaus. Astronomy, 
archaeology, anthropology, geology and the 
agricultural sciences may boast of consider- 
able achievements. However, the Wroclaw 
schools still suffer from a shortage of pro- 
fessors, particularly as far as the humanities 
are concerned. An improvement in this re 
spect is to be expected within the next few 
years when the young scholars educated in 
Wroclaw since the war will be engaged %® 
teaching staff. 

After the period of establishment and si 
hilization of the Wroctaw schools, a new tak 
is now emerging: that of preparing for the 
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powerful tide of young people born after 
the war. Suffice it to say that out of the 
405,000 inhabitants of the city of Wroclaw, 
125,000 are children born since the war. 
A similar situation exists throughout the 
Western Territories. The city’s leaders are 
grappling with the problem of providing new 
schools, students’ hostels and lecture halls. 
Young people want to study, and the young 
Alma Mater and her fellow schools must rise 
to the occasion. 
Anna Bukowska 


YOUTH AND WISDOM 


F a foreigner had happened to visit the 

worthy town of Cracow in May 1959, he 
would have asked in amazement: “What’s 
the matter? Is it the custom in Poland to 
hold carnivals in May?” 

The streets of the venerable town were 
filled with a brawling cavalcade of masque- 
traders. A round-the-clock bal musette, a ra- 
gamuffins’ parade which for two days jam- 
med the normal rhythm of life — like the 
boy who was dragging a heap of scrap iron 
atross the Market Square, wearing on his 
mediaeval student’s costume the inscription: 
Jamming Station. 

When we want to express our utter 
disbelief in the probability of an occurrence 
we say, ‘When the carnival is in May’. And 
yet... the Cracow Juvenalia are a genuine 
carnival in May! 

The traditional frolics of the undergra- 
duates of the Jagiellonian University, one 
of the oldest in Europe, were held this year 
jointly with the National Student Festival 
of Culture. The ancient merrymaking ritual 
made a perfect setting for the student the- 
atres of satire and poetry, the ideal back- 
ground for their vagrant vis comica. 

What are those theatres? Where do they 
stem from? Whom do they represent? 
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PHILATELY 


The Polish Union of Stamp 
Collectors now has 374 bran- 
ches with nearly 23,000 mem- 
bers, some 10,000 of whom are 
young people. Stamp collect- 
ing in Poland has been encou- 
raged by the fact that over 
650 different stamps have been 
issued in this -country since 
the war. In addition 45 exhibi- 
tions and 42 displays of stamps 
have been organized in the 
past two years. 

In May the Union held its 
sixth Congress in Warsaw. Its 
plans for the immediate fu- 
ture include an _ exhibition, 
“Balpex-Gdansk 1959’ covering 
stamps connected with the sea 
and seafaring, to be held at 
Gdafsk in September. Stamp 
collectors from all the coun- 
tries in the Baltic basin have 
been invited to participate. 

Another international exhi- 
bition, “Poland—60”’, is to be 
held in Warsaw, from August 
27 to September 4, 1960, in con- 
nection with the 100th anni- 
versary of the first Polish po- 
stage stamp. It will coincide 
with a congress of the Interna- 
tional Philatelist Federation. 
About a thousand exhibitors 
from several dozen countries 
are expected to take part in 
these events. 


MUNICIPAL FRIENDSHIP 


The Polish town of Ostro- 
wiec Swietokrzyski (Kielce 
Voivodship) and the French 
town of Gennevilliers (Dept. 
Seine) have been co-operating 
for a year in the cultural, so- 
cial and economic field. A 
six-man delegation from Gen- 
nevilliers, headed by the Ma- 
yor, M. Waldeck L’Huiller, vi- 
sited Ostrowiec in May, at the 
invitation of the town council. 
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CULTURE IN UPPER SILESIA 








By 1965 the Katowice Voi- 
vodship is to have a theatre 
at Gliwice, a Silesian Library 
at Katowice, four municipal 
libraries and twenty cultural 
centres. 


POLISH-SWEDISH SOCIETY 


The Polish-Swedish Society 
has recently resumed its acti- 
vities. The provisional Board 
of the Society includes a Vice- 
Minister, Stanislaw Totwifski 
(Chairman), Adam Ostrowski, 
director of the PIW State Pu- 
blishing House, a writer, Woj- 
ciech Zukrowski, and a journa- 
list, Lucjan ‘Wolanowski. 


PALAEONTOLOGIST HONOURED 


The only foreigner to have 
received an award of the Uni- 
ted States National Academy 
of Sciences for outstanding 
achievements in science is the 
Polish palaeontologist, Roman 
Kozlowski, Professor of War- 
saw University. 


STAGING EURIPIDES 


The Stowacki Theatre in 
Cracow is to stage Euripides’ 
Medea at the International 
Festival of Ancient Drama at 
Epidaurus (Greece) this year. 


HONORARY DEGREE 
FOR PROFESSOR KURYLOWICZ 


Professor Jerzy Kurytowicz, 
of the Jagiellonian University 
in Cracow, eminent authority 
on- Indo-European linguistics, 
-has been awarded an honorary 
doctor’s degree by the Natio- 
nal Irish University in Dublin. 
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I used the word ‘vagrant’ not without 
good reason. Vagrant musicians, the med) 
aeval precursors of present-day cabaret, wer 
mostly students and runaway monks, =| 

The years 1954-56 saw the spontane 
birth of the first student theatres in Poland 
Those who had brought them into being were 
escaping from the ‘cloister’ of the youth 
organizations of that period. ea 

The ‘cloister’ was not easy to live in, aaa 
its rules were severe. I say this not in ome 
to indulge in flagellation and self-flageia | 
tion: we are long past that phase. But one 
ought to bear in mind that the undergraduate’ 
theatres were the political and artistic trib- 
une for what was the best among the youth 
of Poland. By means of a violent negation 
of all hollow phrases and pseudo-socialist 
jesuitism, they said their “yes” to socialism. 

I am convinced it is no exaggeration to 
say that the student theatres formed a truly 
socialist attitude towards art. Any perform- 
ance of theirs is the child of the collective 
imagination of the company. It is often im- 
possible to establish who the individual 
authors are, though obviously they are bound 
to. be the nucleus of the company, its inspi- 
ration and its managers. Neither are there 
any star performers. Individual tempera- 
ments find an outlet in the well-disciplined 
entity of the performance. The most sophi- 
sticated experts admire the refinement of 
these amateur companies. For they are still 
amateurs, but nowadays in one sense only: 
the members of the companies receive no sa- 
lary, and they work while studying — some- 
times they stay in the theatre after gra- 
duation, when they are already professionally 
engaged as fully-fledged architects, painters, 
historians, journalists, schoolmasters. On this 
scale, such a state of affairs in unpre 
cedented. 

“Thinking Has a Great Future” — such 
was the title of one of the first shows given 
by the Warsaw STS (Students’ Satirical 
Theatre). The optimistic forecast of the title 
turned out to be quite correct. True, the st- 
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dent theatres did live through a period of 
depression following the first satirical out- 
purst; a search for novelty for its own sake 
led them astray; they became simply unin- 
telligible. But this year’s Juvenalia proved 
that this danger has been overcome by most 
of the student theatres. Moreover, new sa- 
tirical companies have been formed; one of 
them, Stodota (The Barn), a company set up 
by the undergraduates of the Warsaw Colle- 
ge of Science and Technology, has come out 
near the top: for the first time a satirical 
company has staged a full-length play, Krol 
Ubu, a ‘scandalous fantasy’, based on Alfred 
Jarry’s Ubu-Roi. 

It is worth stressing that from the very 
beginning the student theatres refused to 
have anything to do with the routine of pro- 
fessional cabaret. They broke with the usual 
music-hall programmes concocted from hap- 
hazard turns and sprinkled with jokes told 
by a more or less witty compére. Each show 
given by the students was the work of an 
ensemble, all of its members imbued with 
the same spirit. In the performances of the 
Warsaw STS and the L6dz Pstrag (The 
Trout), however, the spoken word retained 
is priority and place was found for songs, 
etches and monologues in traditional ca- 
ret form. But the Gdansk Bim-Bom, whose 
istic level was the highest, went further. 
unique messages on morals, aesthetics and 
litics were conveyed to the audience by 
pans of the most evocative theatrical me- 
phors, almost entirely wordless. Someti- 
es Bim-Bom expressed itself through mime 
One, using the poetry of movement, light, 
d music. 

Clear thought, unhackneyed emotion, 
ick wit — for these the student theatres 
rive. Their success is underlined by the 
ughter which carries the audience along 
nd finally sweeps away everything in its 
A conjunction of the purely” nonsensical 
ad the grotesque, the students’ shows throw 
sivid light upon various dark corners of the 
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JAPANESE JOURNALIST 
ON WARSAW 


“Every stone in Warsaw 
recalls the recent tragedy of 
that city, caused by the Ger- 
mans. The Poles do not want 
revenge, but they are ready to 
make any sacrifice to prevent 
a recurrence of the tragedy of 
1939-45... 


“The Poles place all their 
hopes in peace which will 
enable the nation to heal its 
wounds. That is why the 
whole Polish nation supports 
the Rapacki plan which in 
their opinion can and should 
become a platform of negotia- 
tions between all the parties 
concerned.” 

Saito Masani, 
former Warsaw correspondent 
of the Japanese Kyodo 
Agency. 

Quoted from 
“Sekai Shimbun” 


DANGER AND SOLIDARITY 


“Our globe has become 
smaller not only in compari- 
son with the Universe, but 
also in comparison to Man. 
That is Why ‘the feeling of 
danger on a planetary scale, 
and the feeling of solidarity 
on the same scale are moulded 


-not only in view of prospects 


of a landing from Aldebaran 
[this is an allusion to a recent 
Polish book of science fic- 
tion — Ed.] but above all in 
view of the _ possibility of 
closer contacts with all sorts 
of man-made explosions...” 
Jerzy Broszkiewicz 
in “Przeglad Kulturalny” 


CPLiA in NEW YORK 


The CPLiA Folk Art Agen- 
cy is to open a shop in New 
York in the autumn of this 
year. A wide assortment of 


Polish folk textiles, carpets, 
pottery, toys, embroidery and 











. 
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lace will be on sale. This will 
be the second CPLIA shop 
abroad. The first is in Brussels. 
A third is to be opened in 
London early in 1960. 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN SILESIA 


A sociologists’ conference 
has been held at Opole. The 
participants were research 
workers from the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences’ Research 
Centre for Sociology and the 
History of Culture and mem- 
bers of the sociological sec- 
tion of the Silesian Institute at 
Opole. Local corresponding 
members of the Institute also 
attended. 


DEATH OF ANTONI FERTNER 


Antoni Fertner, outstanding 
comic actor, well known to se- 
veral generations of Polish 
theatre- and cinema-goers, has 
died in Cracow at the age 
of 85. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONTACTS IN MUSIC 


The New York Philharmo- 
nic Orchestra, conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein and Tho- 
mas Schippers, visited Po- 
land in August. At about the 
same time, the gifted Polish 
conductor Stanislaw Skrowa- 
czewski toured South Ame- 
rica, Visitors from Italy are 
to include a group from the 
Piccola Scala in Milan, and 
a consort of singers with a pro- 
gramme of Neapolitan songs. 
Poland will be represented in 
Italy by the Poznah Boys’ 
Choir conducted by Stefan 
Stuligrosz and the Mazowsze 
Folk Song and Dance Ensem- 
ble. A further group of Polish 
singers are to go to La Scala. 
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Polish national ego. Their satire reaches 
deep down to the roots of vice and weak. 
ness. It shuns naive didacticism, replaci 
it with sceptical irony. While the STS repre- 
sents cool, intellectual sarcasm, Pstrag 
excels in lyrical mockery and youthful hy- 
mour flavoured with philosophical gibes, 

These companies are widely renowned. 
But the great surprise of the Cracow Festiva] 
was Stodota. It displayed first-class stage. 
craft and astonished everybody with the 
sparkling performance of Ubu-Roi. The 
authors of the brilliant text are two young 
poets, Bogustaw Choinfski and Jan Gatkowski 
{neither of whom belongs to the company). 
They rewrote the text, regarding Jarry’s play 
simply as a point of departure. And the 
performance, finely directed by Jan Biczycki, 
throbs with the living blood of this student 
buffoonery. 

“The play takes place in Poland, or no- 
where” — these words, uttered by a French- 
man who died fifty years ago, sound quite 
different in Poland than they do in France. 
For young Alfred Jarry and his classmates 
supposed to have helped him in writing this 
crazy grotesque, Poland meant a name taken 
from a history book; the country was not 
marked on the maps. Poland struck them 
as exotic nonsense. They took Poland simply 
to confuse the issue, in exactly the same way 
as in a little verse popular among Polish 
schoolchildren, which reads in free transla- 
tion: 


When Kara Mustapha, the Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, 

Crossed the Alps with the Philistines’ army to 
reach the town of Cracow. 


But before he reached Cracow, the War- 
saw students’ Ubu had to cross the Alps of 
real historical experiences which easily defy 
even a surrealist’s imagination. 

In short, some young Poles took an absurd 
play, linked with the name of Poland merely 
for the sake of fun, and wrote into it — 
not only for the sake of fun — their own 
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tistorical cabaret’, which every now and 
then touches upon our own and authentic 
Grand Guignol. 

Naturally, the macabre is by no means 
a Polish spécialité de la maison. And Alfred 
Jarry was not concerned with Poland when 
writing his tomfoolery, which (to quote its 
Polish translator, Tadeusz Boy-Zelenski) 
exposed “the utter hopelessness and cruel 
stupidity of traditional history.” But the 
fact is that there is not another place in the 
world where children at school have been 
presented with so tremendous an amount 
of macabre martyrdom as they have in this 
country. Are schools to be blamed for that? 
Not at all. All responsibility rests with the 
magistra vitae which has been our teacher 
for several centuries — with History. And 
for a long time the students seemed unable 
to make proper use of History’s lessons. 

There is every reason to believe that stu- 
dents in 1959 have been able to learn their 
lesson. Future engineers find that they have 
something better to do than contemplate the 
nation’s sacrosanct relics. They look at the 
past with a critical eye. Theirs is the deliv- 
@ing mirth of searing farce ridiculing 
everything and everybody. 

Ubu, as recreated and performed by the 
Stodota, is a monstrous parody of our na- 
tional martyrology and hagiography. The 
young enjoy enormously its moon-struck 
absurdity. One feels as though one were 
looking at a new version of Hercules, who 
gets rid of Deianira’s poisoned gown and has 
no intention whatever of burning alive on 
a stake. 

Those critics who ascribe national nihi- 
lism, cynicism and other mortal sins to this 
youth are very wrong. 

These are young people who could match 
the labours of Hercules — provided that they 
Saw good reason for doing so. These young 
people want to live a gay, full and peaceful 
life in socialism — which now, at long last, 
has a human pattern. These young people 
love Poland — which for the first time in 
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WHY DO I WRITE? 


This is the title of a column 
in “Nowa Kultura’, a Warsaw 
literary weekly, which contains 
statements by Polish writers 
about their work. Here are 
some quotations. 


“Now it seems to me that 
part of what I write I treat 
as letters to unknown people. 
What is important in my work 
is to get in touch with others 
through my writings. To put 
it simply: I write for others!” 


Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz 


“... Then came the terrible 
news from Poland. The Jews 
had ceased to exist. That was 
beyond comprehension... It 
was then that I started to 
write “Glosy w  ciemnosci’”’ 
(Voices in Darkness). I could 
not bear the thought that the 
whole nation had ceased to 
exist, the nation of whose 
loins I came, with which I felt, 
and still feel, inseparable 
bonds. I felt I must (I did 
not want to use the word) 
set up a tombstone. Let this 
be a reply to those for whom 
the colours of “Glosy w ciem- 
nosci” are too sombre and for 
whom the truth seems to be 
an exaggeration. Thus, a writer 
writes because he has to...!” 


Julian Stryjkowski 


INDONESIAN HANDICRAFTS 


An exhibition of Indonesian 
folk art and handicrafts has 
recently been shown in War- 
saw. The wide range of exhi- 
bits included silverware, scul- 
pture, plaster miniatures of 
heroes of the Indonesian clas- 
sical theatre, grotesque ani- 
mals, leatherware and textiles. 
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THE AUTHOR 
AND THE READERS 


“I like meetings with read- 
ers, penetrating conversa- 
tions, inquisitive prying into 
the technicalities of the writ- 
er’s profession. From where 
do I get the thread of my 
stories? How do I draw the 
portraits of my heroes? Why 
do writers so rarely go to the 
provinces, to small towns 
where life is sluggish and 
every event widely commented 
upon. There one knows tho- 
roughly one’s fellow- men and 
sometimes one knows more 
about them than they know 
themselves. From the 
windows whose sills are co- 
vered with flower pots the 
inhabitants watch the course 
of local events and wait until 
the local dignitaries slip up 
over some dirty work. They 
know many dark secrets: who, 
with whom, and for how 
much; it is knowledge which, 
| if formulated in words, would 
/ become an excellent, cruel 
novel about our times. Some- 
times the stories heard in the 
conversations that follow 
meetings with readers excite 
the writer’s imagination, influ- 
ence his opinions and perhaps 
even determine the choice of 





Wojciech Zukrowski 
in “Trybuna Literacka” 


DUTCH WRITER IN POLAND 


Mr Nico Rost, a well-known 
Duteh publicist and writer, 
has visited Poland for the se- 
cond time. After his first stay 
in this country, in 1957, he 
wrote a book which has 
become popular in the Ne- 
therlands, The New Climate 
in Poland. 





the topic of his next book.” e 
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her history has given up being a ‘redoyhy 
and a ‘rampart’. Such anachronistic forms 
of national construction are not — thank 
Heaven! — held in great esteem by the fy 
ture engineers. 

Jan Kochanowski, the great poet of the 
Polish Renaissance, said in one of his poems 
that all the pearls born in the sea and aj] 
the gold found in the earth could not be 
enough should youth possess wisdom. Youth, 
Youth and wisdom — it seems incongruous, 
like carnival in May. And yet... I daresay 
Poland has never before had such an abund- 
ance of young talents endowed with both 
ardour and wisdom. And these are the best 
Polish perspectives. 


Tadeusz Polanowski 





ART OF OUR TIMES 


“Behind the wall of art which displays 
all the changing colours of decay one 
already feels a different literature which 
wishes to organize Man, to strengthen 
and discipline him. 

“Do I also want to impose on myself 
such edifying literature? 

“But can one force anything on oneself 
in art? Yes, one can, and one even should, 
But the point is that true personality 
does not need to impose anything upon 
itself... It is only apparent personalities 
that continually try to impose things 
upon themselves. And, of course they 
succeed. This is the reason for the chro- 
nic defeat of apparent personalities. As 
the Scripture says: to the rich shal] be 





given, and from the poor shall be taken 
away.” | 


Adolf Rudnicki in “Swiat” | 
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ON FILM-MAKING 


URING a recent stay in the West I was 
often asked questions about conditions of 


‘work in the Polish film industry, and the 


dominant trends and artistic tendencies. 
Those signs of live interest in Polish cinema 
were the result of our successes at many 
international film festivals in recent years, 
and also of enthusiastic articles by foreign 
film-makers and critics who have visited 
Poland and have had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with our work. 


I think one should be rather careful not 
to over-estimate the importance of methods 
of organization. But in the case of Polish ci- 
nema today these issues cannot be neglect- 
ed — their influence on its artistic develop- 
ment has been of the greatest importance. 


The new organization of the feature film 
industry was introduced at the beginning of 
1956. It is significant that the general con- 
ception as well as technical and practical de- 
tails were elaborated by the film-makers 
themselves, the underlying principle being 
that of the autonomy of the film-makers 
with the maintenance of State sponsorship 
and its overall control of production. Earlier 
experience proved that administrative plan- 
ting and rigid production management by 
aState department (the Cinema Office) were 
an impediment to the development of our ci- 
nema in terms of both the quality and the 
quantity of films. Film makers demanded 
full responsibility for the artistic standards 
as well as the management of film pro- 
duction. 

The organization of the Polish film in- 
dustry today is different from that in other 
socialist countries; of course, it also differs 
from the current forms in the capitalist 
West. Film production as a whole is spon- 
sored by the State, but the allotment and the 
administration of funds is left in the hands 
of the film-makers, who are disposed in 
film units. A unit is completely independent 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


“Three historic events have 
been decisive in forming the 
character of post-1939 litera- 
ture: the campaign of Sep- 
tember 1939, which caused the 
collapse of the Second Polish 
Republic, the war and the 
Nazi occupation, which resul- 
ted in life under Fascism and 
in the world-wide Odyssey of 
the Poles, and the events of the 
decade 1948-1958, from which 
was gained the great political 
and moral experience connec- 
ted with the social revolution 
and the building of socialism. 


They have given birth to 
three- great topics: a re-apprai- 
sal of the past, a rejection of 
Fascism and militarism, ané a 
search for a new social and 
moral order. All of them share 
common ideological and artis- 
tic traits and in this respect 
contrast strongly with the 
literature of the period 1919- 
1939 which on closer investi- 
gation turns out to be much 
more chaotic than all that we 
have been witnessing since 
1939." 

Andrzej Kijowski 
in “Przegiad Kulturalny” 


TREASURE-VAULT REOPENS 


The treasure-vault in Wa- 
wel Castle, which was closed 
on the outbreak of World 
War II, was opened again in 
September. On display are the 
national treasures which re- 
turned from Canada early this 
year. 
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DEATH OF WINE EXPERT 


Henryk Maria Fukier, the 
last member of the well- 
known family of Warsaw wine 
merchants, which was also one 
of the oldest Polish patrician 
families, has died at the age 
of 71, The Fukiers were a 
branch of the Augsburg family 
of Fuggers, famous in the 
15th and 16th centuries as the 
bankers of German emperors. 
They settled in Poland in the 
15th century. After the war 
Henryk Fukier was, until his 
death, the chief expert of the 
state-owned wine-importing 
firm. 


“WILL VISIT POLAND 
IN FEBRUARY” 


After a concert in San Fran- 
cisco Artur Rubinstein told a 
Polish press correspondent 
that he would visit Poland 
in February 1960. He has 
promised to adjudicate at the 
Sixth International Chopin 
Competition, to be held in 
Warsaw in February and 
March of 1960. He will also 
give a number of concerts. 


UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


Poets, use increasing numbers 
of words in decreasing 


quantities. 
. 


A well aimed shot: not to hit 
a man, 
7 
Can a lie be believed when it 
declares itself to be a lie? 


We demand an eight-hour day 
of thinking. 


Speak wisely, the enemy is 


listening. 


Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 
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as regards the planning of its films, the 
choice of scripts and the selection of the 
teams that make them. While a film is being 
made only its own unit can interfere in pro. 
duction. There are at present eight units, 
each headed by an artistic supervisor, who is 
an experienced and well-known director, 
a literary adviser — usually an outstanding 
writer, and a producer responsible for ques- 
tions of organization. The members of the 
unit include directors, cameramen and assi- 
stants, the latter chiefly graduates of the 
State Film School in Lédz. Serving here with 
their elder colleagues they soon get a chance 
to work independently. The fact that the 
unit’s management receives special premiums 
for the debuts made creates favourable con- 
ditions for the youngest film-makers. The 
organisation of film units has therefore hel- 
ped to solve another difficult problem of the 
past. 

The State’s control of film production is 
exercised in two stages; the first being 
approval of a script for production, the se 
cond — the decision to release a finished 
film. In the first instance, once the unit 
decides a script is fit for production it 
submits it to a commission made wp 
of the heads of other units and of 
members appointed by the Minister of 
Culture. Final permission to begin shoot- 
ing the script is given, after the commission's 
approval, by the Vice-Minister of Art and 
Culture responsible for cinema. In some 
doubtful or controversial cases well-known 
representatives of other fields of art and 
eminent social and political leaders are invil- 
ed to discuss the film. Sometimes a discu- 
sion may result in a proposal for changes; 
or its release may be postponed for several 
weeks or even months. A case in whith 
a film is prohibited altogether is a vay 
rare one. 

It is natural to raise the question of & 
nancial risk. Box-office results have no effett 
on the incomes of film makers, nor the pl 
fits of the units. Once a film has been relea® 
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dall production costs are covered by the 
sate organization for the distribution of 
films. The question is, however, at the mo- 
nent under discussion and some modifica- 
ions in the system are planned. But the 
ginciple under which the producers of 
jms of a high artistic level are privileged, 
itpresent through the award of a special 
wemium for high-quality work, will be pre- 


jerved, although in a modified form. 


Since they are practically independent of 
il box-office considerations, film-makers can 
devote themselves to difficult and ambitious 
pojects, and concentrate on the artistic side 
of film production. Sometimes the receipts 
fom a French comedy or an American West- 
em may go to help produce an interesting 
Polish film, but one of low box-office appeal. 
After its three years of operation the re- 
silts of the new system of organization can 
de estimated. First, there is the question of 
the number of films. During the preceding 
period, when all production was centrally 
administered by the Cinema Office, only 
6-7 films a year were made; in 1957 there 
were already 15 films; in 1958 — 19, and 20 
are anticipated in 1959. Moreover, the com- 
petition between film units has brought 
a considerable fall in production costs and 
abetter utilization of existing technical faci- 
lities. But of course the most important re- 
sults are the artistic. 

Recent years have brought such films as 
Kanat and The Ashes and the Diamond of 
Andrzej Wajda, Man on the Track and Eroica 
of Andrzej Munk, The Noose and Partings 
of Wojciech Has, Eve Wants to Sleep of Ta- 
deusz Chmielewski, The Cross of Valour 
of Wiodzimierz Kuc, and the Little Dramas 
of Janusz Nasfetter. There have also been 
many interesting if not always fully success- 
ful debuts, and technically adept commercial 
films. The variety of trends, styles, tendencies 
and types of film is significant and sympto- 
matic. One can already talk of the individual 
features of some of the units and, perhaps, 
tven of some common elements of a ‘Polish 
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150 YEARS 
IN THE SERVICE OF MUSIC 


The Warsaw Conservatory, 
founded in 1810, is the oldest 
school of music in Poland and 
one of the oldest in Europe. 
It was under its director, Jé6- 
zef Elsner, that Chopin stu- 
died composition and the pia- 
no. 

Stanistaw Moniuszko, Igna- 
cy Paderewski, Karol Szyma- 
nowski — all three were con- 
nected with the Conservatory 
either as pupils or as teachers, 
Among contemporaries its pu- 
pils include the composers Wi- 
told Lutostawski, Grazyna Ba- 
cewicz6wna and Karol Sikor-« 
ski, and the pianists Witold 
Matcuzyhski, Henryk Sztomp- 
ka and Zbigniew Drzewiecki, 
In 1960 the Conservatory will 
celebrate its 150th anniversary. 
This will be marked by a meet- 
ing of its former pupils; ma- 
ny outstanding composers and 
soloists from Poland and a-« 
broad are expected to be 
present. 


DEATH OF MARIA DULEBA 


Maria Duleba, eminent Po- 
lish actress, holder of the 
State Artists’ Prize, First Class, 
has died in Warsaw at the 
age of 70. 


MME ROSE BAILLY IN POLAND 


Mme Rose Bailly, a French 
writer and a promoter of 
Franco-Polish friendship, has 
visited Poland on the invita- 
tion of the Polish Writers’ 
Union. She was one of the 
founders, and for many years 
secretary, of the French orga- 
nization “Les Amis de la Po-« 
logne’”’. 















WARSAW-MOSCOW 
TV EXCHANGE 


A spokesman of the Soviet 
Ministry of Communication 
has stated that in two or 
three years Moscow viewers 
will be able to see TV pro- 
grammes from Warsaw, Pra- 
gue and Budapest. The buil- 
ding of the transmission lines 
through which the exchange 
of programmes will take place, 
has already been started. 


CYBULSKI IN ARGENTINA 


. Orbefilm, an Argentinian 
film studio, has asked Zbi- 
gniew Cybulski, the hero in 
Ashes and Diamonds, to play 
the lead in a film to be pro- 
duced jointly by Argentina 
and Italy from a script by 
Ariel Cortaso. The female 
lead will be played by Elsa 
Martinelli. The film is to be 
directed by Carlo Lastricatti. 


OLDEST YEW 


According to Gazeta Ro- 
botnicza the oldest yew tree 
in Poland, which is also the 
oldest in continental Europe, 
. grows at Henrykéw Lubafski. 
It is 506 cm. in circum- 
ference and is calculated to 
be 1,150 years old. 


ON ART 


What do we care now about 
Lorenzo or Giulio de Medici? 
Their fame rests more on the 
fact that their monuments 
were created by Michelangelo, 
than on their rule in Florence. 


Stanistaw Witkiewicz, 
circa 1885 
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school’. What is above all important is the 
fact that Polish film-makers have been able 
to create for themselves conditions of work 
in which a State-sponsored production js 
virtually an independent one. A framework 
in which every talent or personality can find 
a place for itself. All this, I think, permits ys 
to consider the experiment of introducing 
a new organization of the film industry gpe- 
cially adapted to Polish conditions a suceess- 
ful one. 
Wanda Wertenstein 





CAUSES OF HOOLIGANISM 


“Sociologists, psychologists and lawyers 
in all countries are doing their best to 
explain the causes of hooliganism, but 
so far without any striking success. 

“Some see the factor which has given 
rise to this new variety of criminals in 
the experiences of the last war, others, 
in crime fiction and the gutter press, still 
others in films and comics. Certain scho- 
lars have come to the conclusion that 
hooliganism is a result of the collapse 
of authority — a by-product of structu- 
ral changes of society. In this country, 
changes in the class structure and the 
influx of masses of young people — 
following industrialization — from the ru- 
ral areas to the towns have resulted in 
a rejection of traditional moral norms, 
while new moral and social norms have 
not yet been shaped. 

“And perhaps there is some close 
though still unknown connection between 
the primitive attitude of people whe 
commit crimes without any apparent 
reason, that is heoligans, and the sublim- 
ated, but now common attitude of the 
intellectuals, with their ‘nostalgie de ls 
boue’?” 





Jerzy Sawicki in “Polityka” 
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life’s lighter side 





WARSAW’S COFFEE HOUSES 
A CONDUCTED TOUR 


NYONE who felt moved to do so could with profit undertake a his- 
A tory of Poland’s capital by describing the fate of her temples devoted 
to the Goddess Caffeine. As in practically every other European 
city, so in Warsaw the microcosm of the café mirrors (perhaps obliquely) 
the larger stage of life. Here, during the sipping of the three to four 
million coffees which are consumed each month in the hundred-odd 
cafés, the whole panorama unfolds: you have the economic situation 
in a nutshell; you feel the social pulse; you hear the latest gossip, the 
newest joke, the hottest scandal. Behind the wreathing cigarette-smoke 
a chronicler can find fascinating material. 
Those who like their facts neatly tabulated should know that War- 
saw’s cafés may be divided into five distinct types: the exclusive, the 
snobbish, the professional and the waiting-room — plus a special cate- 
gory favoured by the city’s youth. Each has its own habitués and its own 
imate. The student of human nature may regard them as a naturalist 
does a small stream, and observe a swarming miniature world with its 
own sometimes vital but always interesting fauna. 


* 


Since the war Warsaw has acquired several professional clubs, for 
writers, journalists, actors, and so on, to which only those armed with 
membership cards are admitted. The Writers’ Club, in the shadow of 
King Zygmunt’s Column in Krakowskie PrzedmieScie, is the meeting- 
place of the city’s artists, directors of publishing-houses and higher 
dificials of state, ministers included. One of the best-known figures here 
is Antoni Stonimski, President of the Polish Writers’ Union. 

The Journalists’ Club in Foksal Street is the meeting-place of jour- 
nalists and their wives, foreign correspondents, lawyers and scientists. 
The young ladies of Warsaw regard an invitation for a meal here as 
a social achievement. Any club’s political colouring is governed by that 
of its members; the journalists’ den is known among the sharp-tongued 
a “The Red Inn”. 
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The Actors’ Club in the 
beautiful Aleje Ujazdowski: 
has a considerable reputs. 
tion. It is here, particularly 
on Saturdays and Mondays, 
after the theatre, that many 
Warsaw socialites gather, 
To the strumming of an 
elderly pianist with thick 
glasses, well-known pro- 
ducers dance with charming 
actresses and_ established 
painters flirt with pro- 
mising students. 

Some larger publishing- 
houses have now opened 
their own coffee houses, where a certain ‘creative’ style of behaviour is 
obligatory but membership-cards are not required. The coffee-tables are 
surrounded by stands displaying the latest publications. Among the most 
popular of these cafés are those of the State Publishing House in Foksal 
Street and the Czytelnik Publishing House in Wiejska. 





* 


The clubs may be said to be the main meeting-ground of writers, 
journalists and actors, but it is in the fashionable public cafés that one 
finds a wide assortment of the élite of Warsaw’s middle-class and 
intelligentsia. 

The Nowy Swiat (New World) — in the street of the same name — 
is a whole house-full of cafés, in the centre of the city. They are always 
crowded, and an eagle eye and a rapid stoop are necessary to secure 
a table. Along the soft carpet the habitués promenade, searching for 
a place. It could be a fashion parade — Warsaw’s smart women are 
always ready to exhibit their latest creations here. Prosecutors and 
barristers rub shoulders with confidence men and various tricksters. 

Further, beyond Nowy Swiat, in Krakowskie Przedmieécie, is the 
Bristol Hotel, which still houses one of the best of the city’s cafés, even 
though it lies outside its physical centre. At the opposite end of the 
street, in Plac Trzech Krzyzy (Three Crosses Square) is the tiny Lajkonik 
(The Tartar Horse), its walls covered with frivolous drawings by leading 
painters and cartoonists. Almost next door is the Café Antyczna, where 
members of the Government are occasionally to be found. Not far away, 
at the end of Aleje Ujazdowskie, are the popular Wilanowska and 
Ujazdowska cafés, both decorated in fin-de-siécle style and largely 
frequented by coffee-drinkers of the same mentality; only the modern 
Italian Espresso machine strikes a discordant note. 


* 
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Those who visit the cafés of the snobbish variety do so out of social 
duty and the simple need to show themselves and gossip, but there are 
other cafés where business plays its part. 

Traders and speculators meet at the Stylowa in Constitution Square 
and the Europa in Warecki Square, while the punters congregate 
in Gajewski’s in Marszatkowska. The small Café Lucynka near the 
Philharmonic Hall is patronized almost exclusively by musicians; while 
the Café of Kubus Puchatek (Winnie the Pooh) is filled with judges and 
solicitors from the nearby law courts. The doctors and nurses of War- 
saw’s biggest hospital combine take their coffee at the near-by Colorado. 

This process of natural 
slection according to pro- 
fesion or common interest is 
lately becoming even more 
pronounced; it is of consider- 
ale assistance to _ sociolo- 
gists — as well as the police 
and tax authorities — in their 
work. 

The King Stanislaw Axis, 
achain of streets parallel to 
the Vistula, is Warsaw’s most 
fashionable district. The Mar- 
saikowska thoroughfare, also 
parallel to the rivier, further 
to the west, is more commerc- 
ial in character. The latter 
has gone down in the world 
since the war and its cafés 
lave the air of offices and 
exchanges. 


Under the heading of pro- 
fessional selection we must not 
werlook the places where the 
ladies of easy virtue ply their 
ftade. They tend to concen- 
ffate their activities at the 
@ossing of Aleje Jerozolimskie 
aid Marszatkowska — War- 
faw’s two main arteries. They 
@e usually careful in their 
approach as the police show 
little-respect for the traditions 
of this, the most ancient of 
professions. 


If — by a stretch of imagi- 
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nation — Krakowskie Przedmiescie, Nowy Swiat and Aleje Ujazdowskie 
may be called the Champ Elysées of Warsaw, Marszatkowska Street is 
the people’s democracy’s equivalent of Oxford Street. 


* 


Young people go their own ways. One can find them both on the 
King Stanislaw Axis and on the ever-hurrying Marszaltkowska thorough 
fare, but on the whole the youth of both sexes choose their own rather 
peculiar haunts, where they are to be seen every morning and evening 

Paradoxically the young people feel more at home in the olde 
districts of the town. The Manekin (Mannequin) and Kamienne Schodki 
(Stone Steps) in the Old Market Place, the Gwiazdeczka (Little Star) 
Piwna (Beer Street), the Ali Baba in Miodowa (Honey Street) and the 
Harenda in Krakowskie Przedmiescie are packed with young people 
looking like characters from a Francoise Sagan novel. Tight trousers, 
coloured kerchiefs, urchin cuts, calculated boredom and an air of nor 
chalance — modern youth as it is to be found today in almost every 
quarter of the globe. 

It is impossible to imagine these young people without jazz; for them 
life would be unthinkable if unaccompanied by the whine of the sax* 
phone. In Mokotowska the students have a club, Hybrydy (The Hybrids, 
where among the coffee fumes they discuss art and morals, listen to the 
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gravelly voice of Armstrong and celebrate their jazz mysteries. There 
is another students’ club, Stodota (The Barn), near the Palace of Culture 
and Science; here the speciality is the intellectual cabaret, subtle but 
corrosive. 


Jazz holds sway in other places, farther out of town; but the young 
people who gather at the Mis (Teddy Bear), in Praga or the Btekitna 
(the Blue Café) in the Saski Gardens are of a less intellectual turn of 
mind and are out for noisier and more primitive forms of pleasure. 


In addition to their coffee the students have taken to drinking wine. 
A large percentage of the clientéle of Warsaw’s two charming wine- 
houses, the Dziekanka (Deanery) in Krakowskie Przedmiescie and Fu- 
kier’s in the Old Market Place, is composed of people between the ages 
of 18 and 24. They sit for hours over one glass of tokay or vermouth, 
engrossed in violent argument, while elsewhere young lovers gaze deeply 
into each other’s eyes. 


There are some cafés to which students come armed with text-books 
and note-books. They pore for hours, apparently oblivious of the osten- 
tatiously unfriendly stares of waitresses. 


* 


No social study of Poland’s capital can afford to overlook the important 
part its cafés and restaurants play in social life. 


Varsovians have always 
drunk large amouts of coffee 
ad shown a _ predilection 
for sitting about in cafés, but 
the post-war years have seen 
agreat coffee-drinking boom. 
Difficult housing conditions 
have perhaps contributed to 
this — people seek a quiet 
corner away from their over- 
ttowded homes. Perhaps also 
the generation of the atomic 
eta feels an ever-greater need 
for the stimulation of caffeine. 
Whatever the reason, War- 
saw’s cafés often figure pro- 
minently in the background of 
foreign correspondent’s copy. 
Immediately after the war 
they were writing: “Among 
the ruins and rubble life 
throbs in the Kameralna, a 
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restaurant in Foksal Street.” Now one may read, “The smoke rises 
from Warsaw’s factories; offices and workshops are busy, but the City’s 
beating pulse may most easily be felt in the cafés of Nowy Swiat ani 
of the Old Market Place.” 


Varsovians have always loved chatter, gossip, political jokes, Byt 
they are sensible enough to remember that revelations over a cup of 
coffee should be treated with reserve. 


Anyone who knows the city must agree that Warsaw has her own 
unique charm. Her citizens love laughter (for which material is always 
to hand) and elegance in dress (for which material is not always to hand); 
they like to shine, to create a stir, to gossip, sing and love; they pine 
for what they do not possess and promise what they are unable to give; 
they like to mock at others. In sum they take a special delight in the 
pains and pleasures of social life. 


Olgierd Budrewicz 
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The Defenders 


Westerplatte. Memoirs, accounts, do- 
cuments. Collected and with an 
introduction by Zbigniew Flisow- 
ski. Published by MON for the 
Institute of Military History. War- 
szawa, 1959. Pp. XXXIX + 300. 
12 plates, 1 map. 

On September Ist, at 0445 hours, 
the exact moment which Hitler had 
named as “H hour”, the heavy guns 
of the battleship Schleswig-Holstein 
started to shell the Polish military 
dep6t on Westerplatte. Thus started 
the Second World War in Gdansk. 
A small episode in a vast war, 
laking in any strategical value — 
the defence of Westerplatte became 
a symbol and a source of moral 
strength for the whole nation 
throughout the long five-year strug- 
gle against the occupants. 

Westerplatte is a small, narrow 
peninsula at the entrance to the Port 
of Gdansk, formed throughout the 
centuries from the silt brought down 
by the Vistula. Until 1920 this wooded 
srap of land, which is no more 
than eight hundred square metres 
in area, was a holiday resort and 
bathing beach. Gdafisk is a Polish 
port by virtue of its very location, 
just as Le Havre is French or Ham- 
burg is German. When by the Treaty 
of Versailles, contrary to all econo- 
mic and historical logic, the Free 
City of Danzig was created, Poland 
was granted certain communication 
and customs rights. This included the 
tight to maintain a depét for the 
landing of imported arms, which then 
tame mainly from France. At that 
time Poland had not a single sea- 
port on her sovereign territory so 
that this use of Westerplatte was 
a matter of vital interest to the 
newly-independent State. Later, in 
spite of the growth of the Port 
of Gdynia, the small depét on We- 
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of Westerplatte 


sterplatte gained particular importan- 
ce in face of the growing subversive 
activities of the Nazis in the Free 
City. 

In spite of all the assertions of 
Nazi propaganda to the contrary, Po- 
land had no significant fortifications 
on her landing base. For the defence 
of the personnel, numbering several 
dozen, and without heavy arms, there 
was only an ordinary brick wall 
surrounding the territory, several 
guardrooms and underground shel- 
ters. It would in any case have been 
impossible to construct there any- 
thing resembling real fortifications. 
From the moment when Hitler came 
to power, when the Nazi Gauleiter, 
Forster, was elected President of the 
Gdansk Senate, the Polish Govern- 
ment had taken into consideration 
the possibility of a putsch in 
Gdansk. In such an event it was 
intended that the crew on Wester- 
platte should put up a several-hour 
resistance until the intervention of 
Polish divisions from the South. The 
possibility of war was for a long time 
ignored in Poland. But the situation 
in Gdansk rapidly grew tense. At the 
beginning of October, two weeks be- 
fore Ribbentrop first handed the Pol- 
ish Ambassador Germany’s demands 
for the incorporation of Gdansk into 
the Reich and the creation of an 
extra-territorial line of communica- 
tion through Polish Pomerania, the 
Gdansk authorities started to organ- 
ize their own armed forces. After 
the seizure of Czechoslovakia in April 
1939 the Polish authorities, who by 
now had no illusions as to the Ger- 
man intentions, reinforced the per- 
sonnel on Westerplatte and that in 
Gdynia and on the Hel Peninsula, 
thereby securing, at least in theory, 
the one route connecting Poland with 
her allies. But the impending out- 
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break of war was for Westerplatte 
something completely different from 
the putsch which had been previously 
foreseen. There would be no question 
of coming to the help of the divisions 
on the coast, as they would be caught 
in a pincér movement. The Polish 
General Staff was fully aware of 
this but — understandably — did not 
inform the Command of Westerplatte. 
The crew of the military depét was 
doomed to be wiped out. 


On the day of the German attack 
there were on Westerplatte: five Po- 
lish officers, 21 non-commissioned 
officers, 129 privates and 27 civilian 
workers — 182 people _ altogether. 
They were armed with small-arms 
and machine-guns, two light-calibre 
guns, four mortars and one field-gun. 
They were attacked by approxima- 
tely 4,000 Germans supported by 65 
guns of various calibre, a battleship, 
several lighter naval craft and a 
bomber force. According to the order 
received on August 3lst 1939 the 
Westerplatte crew was to put up 
a twelve-hour defence, It defended 
its post for seven days and _ nights. 
inflicting heavy losses on the enemy 
(300-400 killed). It capitulated only 
in face of the complete futility of 
further ressistance; as a result of 
the utter physical exhaustion of the 
defenders and the impossibility of 
bringing help to the wounded. The 
unparallelled fortitude, the cool cour- 
age and the powers of endurance of 
this handful of soldiers aroused the 
admiration even of the Germans. In 
their propaganda they greatly exag- 
gerated the numbers of the defenders 
and the strength of the fortifications, 
in order to explain away the diffi- 
culties encountered in liquidating the 
Polish resistance — in spite of their 
forces being twenty times superior. 
For the actual facts were so comple- 
tely at variance with all the prin- 
ciples and practice of military tactics. 

The defence of Westerplatte grew 
into a legend immediately, even du- 
ring the September Campaign. Par- 
tisan divisions took it as their name; 
it was commemorated in _ soldiers’ 
songs and in the verses of outstand- 
ing poets. Zbigniew Flisowski’s book 
is the first scholarly work on the 
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episode. He has published 
accounts of 25 officers and men who 
took part in the action, supplement. 
ing them with fragments from Ger. 
man military reports, both published 
and confidential. In the extengiye 
introduction the author outlines the 
whole action and assesses the strength 
and losses of both sides. The book 
also contains documentary photo- 
graphs and an accurate plan of We. 
sterplatte showing the positions of 
the gun sites. It is therefore a work 
of military history, but the accounts 
of those who participated in the bat- 
tle — which take up three quarters 
of the book — also constitute a very 
important contribution to the study 
of the psychological problems of war 
and provide highly dramatic reading, 


How can one explain the exira- 
ordinary resistance of the handful of 
ordinary people who, on flat, unfa- 
vourable terrain, alone, isolated from 
their country and from any realistic 
possibilities of help from anywhere, 
behind fortifications which did not 
provide shelter from ordinary artille- 
ry shells (to say nothing of six hun- 
dred pounders from the battleship 
and half-ton bombs from the air) 
held out against unceasing attack 
from land, sea and air. The straight- 
forward, dispassionate accounts of 
the soldiers show clearly the value 
of such factors as good training, 
discipline, the preparation and orga- 
nization of defences and the qualifi- 
cations of the officers in command 
But certainly of primary importance 
was’ the moral certitude of these 
people, who — having already seen 
Nazi activities in Gdansk — knew 
for certain that right was on their 
side. They believed in a Polish victo- 
ry, in help from abroad. They were 
convinced that since they were on 
the side of undoubted justice and 
were fighting in their own defence, 
the world was behind them. Corpo- 
ral Goryl, for instance, said: “On 
September 7th at eight in the morn- 
ing Major Sucharski phoned to me: 
‘After consultation with H. Q. and 
seeing no sense in the further de- 
fence of Westerplatte we have deci- 
ded to surrender’. I put back the 
receiver and started to cry like 4 
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thild. The men asked what had hap- 

ed. When I told them about the 
Major’s decision they all had tears in 
their eyes.” To some this may seem 
sentimental literature, but it is 
githentic fact and the subject re- 
appears in the accounts of many of 
the soldiers of Westerplatte... 

The defence of Westerplatte was 
oe of those moments which occur 
al too often in the history of Po- 
land, when a hopeless struggle is the 
oly reason and aim of existence, 
when death is a manifestation of the 


will to live. The soldiers from We- 
sterplatte tell their story unaffectedly, 
in plain words, but they provide 
psychologists and sociologists with 
unique material for a study of the 
Polish national character on which, 
for several generations, the lack of 
political stability has reacted strongly, 
calling forth in the psychology of 
individuals — together with many 
faults of character — that which 
leads them to feats of the most glo- 
rious heroism. ; 


Adam Klimowicz 


Pole and Jew 


Walka i zagtada warszawskiego getta 
[The Warsaw Ghetto, its Struggle 
and Destruction]. By Bernard 
Mark. MON. Warszawa, 1959. 507 
pp. Illustrated. 


In the tragic annals of the Euro- 
pean countries occupied by the Nazi 
invaders there are few episodes as 
remarkable as the hopeless fight 
against the enemy begun in the War- 
saw Ghetto on April 19, 1943. A hand- 
ful of Warsaw Jews, without ade- 
qiate arms, with no real military 
support, formed an underground 
oganization and for several weeks 
offered determined resistance to ma- 
jor forces of the SS and German po- 
lee — who were supported by sap- 
pers of the Wehrmacht and the guns 
ad the Luftwaffe. The rising took 
place in the centre of Warsaw, a 
capital city of a million people, Here 
government was by ruthless terror: 
Wery month the number of victims 
gew by thousands. Men, women and 
thildren, shot, deported to concen- 
tation camps, tortured in Gestapo 
Misons, or at best condemned to 
ave labour in the German arma- 
ments industry. 


Warsaw housed the largest Jew- 
th community on the territory of 
®@cupied Poland. in 1942 it numbered 
more than 400,000 people. They lived 
ih a quarter strictly isolated from 





the rest of the city by high walls, 
its boundaries guarded by a force 
of police sentries. 


On July 22, 1942 a special deta- 
chment of SS and police, under the 
command of SS-Sturmbanfiihrer 
Herman Hoefle, began the liquida- 
tion of the Warsaw Ghetto. By 
September 12 — in a space of less 
than two months — 310,322 of the 
inhabitants of the so-called ‘Jewish 
quarter of Warsaw’ had met death 
either in the gas-chambers of Tre- 
blinka or where they stood. 


At this time however the great 
majority of the Jewish population 
of Warsaw rejected the idea of resi- 
stance as it was not aware of the 
real nature of the German inten- 
tions. But at the same time the 
Jewish underground movement was 
growing. The Polish underground had 
expanded steadily from its forma- 
tion in the autumn of 1939; the Jew- 
ish organizations on the other hand 
were limited both in numbers and 
in possibilities of action — and here 
we must remember in particular the 
exceptionally difficult conditions in 
which the Jewish population was 
living. Nevertheless, in the years 
preceding the first Nazi extermina- 
tion campaign, several underground 
organizations were active in the 
Ghetto: cells of the Bund, Hasho- 
mair Hatzair, Dror, Gordonia, Aki- 
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ba — as well as general zionist 
organizations. In addition, from Spring 
1942, groups of Jewish Communists — 
formed as branches of the PPR (Po- 
lish Workers Party), were in existen- 
ce within the Ghetto. In the Autumn 
of 1942 an underground Jewish Na- 
tional Committee (ZKN) was esta- 
blished in the Ghetto, uniting almost 
all the Jewish underground organi- 
zations. Alongside this political for- 
mation, the Jewish Fighting Organi- 
zation (ZOB) sprang up, headed by 
Mordechai Anielewicz, a 23-year-old 
ex-student of a Warsaw grammar 
school and an active member of 
Hashomair Hatzair. 

The ZOB in Warsaw consisted 
only of a few hundred people, but 
they succeeded in exerting a great 
influence on the life and attitudes 
of the approximately 60,000 Jews who 
were left in the Ghetto after the 
annihilation operation in the summer 
of 1942. Together with the Jewish 
Military Organization (ZZW), a small- 
er but also vigorous fighting orga- 
nization in the Ghetto, led by Leon 
Rodal and Pawel Frenkiel, the ZOB 
resolved to resist any further exter- 
mination campaign and turned to 
subversion and sabotage. 

Their preparations led to some- 
thing the Germans had not expected. 
When the troops of SS-Oberfiihrer 
Ferdinand von Sammern-Frankenegg 
— and afterwards of SS-Brigade- 
fiihrer Jiirgen Stroop — began, in 
April 1943, to execute the command 
of Himmler: “The Warsaw Ghetto 
is to be finally liquidated” — the 
Ghetto met them with determined 
and heroic resistance. 

Many works devoted to the events 
in the Warsaw Ghetto, memoirs and 
historical studies, both individual and 
collective, have been published in 
Poland, in other European countries, 
in [Israel and in the United States. 
But. although fifteen years had passed 
Poland still lacked a comprehensive 
study of the events in the Ghetto, 
seen against a background of the 
situation in Poland as a whole and 
giving the proper acknowledgement to 
all the activities of the various Po- 
lish underground organizations. Until 
now all approaches to this issue have 
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been hampered by a one-sided asgeys. 
ment of the problem,* by a lack 
adequate research materials, ny 
made available before 1954-57, and py 
the incursion of contemporary politi. 
cal considerations into historical sty. 
dies, as was the case with both edi- 
tions of Bernard Mark’s earlier book 
Powstanie w getcie warszawskim 
tle ruchu oporu w Polsce (The Ghetto 
Rising Against a Background of the 
Polish Underground). 


Such studies did not give a pro- 
per picture, in the correct propor- 
tions, of the réle of certain groups 
of the Jewish underground (eg. the 
Chalutz and Shomer movements and 
the Bund). And while the assistance 
given to the fighting Ghetto by the 
Communists was — rightly — stres- 
sed, at the same time the help given 
by other underground organizations 
was ignored. 

Bernard Mark is a __ leading 
marxist historian of Polish Jewry, 
the Director of the Jewish Historical 
Institute in Warsaw. In his new book 
these errors and omissions are to 
a great extent avoided. The author 
has made use of extremely extensive 
research material: diaries, chronicles, 
and records kept by the Jews in the 
Ghetto; records secretly prepared at 
the time outside it; documents ané 
archive material of Polish under- 
ground organizations (in addition to 
the documents of the PPR and the 
People’s Army, there is also material 
from the archives of the Home 
Army, the delegates of the Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, the Board for Assi- 
stance to the Jews, etc.); and accounts 
and memoirs as well as _ historical 
papers written since the War in Po- 
land and abroad, among which spe- 
cial attention has been given to ma- 
terials from Israeli archives. 

The book thus gives a very com- 
prehensive account of the living con- 
ditions, underground organizations 
and the fight of the Jews of War- 
saw. What is new, and of particular 
value, is the fact that the book con- 


tains several documents from Ger- 


* This applies particularly to Jie! 
Kernisz’ Powstanie w getcie warszawskim 
(The Rising in the 
published in 1947, 


Warsaw Ghetto), | 
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man, Jewish and Polish sources, and 
it deals extensively with the action 
undertaken by the Polish Under- 
gound — both the People’s and 
Armies — to assist the Jews. 

The activity of the Board for 
Assistance to the Jews, a Polish 
underground organization under the 
joint leadership of socialists and 
Catholics, democrats and peasant 
activists, is also reviewed. The author 
gives the names of the distinguished 
figures in the Jewish Resistance 
Movement, the organizers of the 
Ghetto Rising and politicians in the 
Jewish Underground; he also names 
many Poles who actively helped the 
Jews. But at the same time he does 
not conceal the infamous cases of 
collaboration with the occupants by 
certain degenerate individuals and by 
the police, nor the cases where some 
criminal elements resorted to black- 
mail. Mark’s book sets these various 
aspects in their correct perspective. 
It is thus a constructive contribu- 
tion to Polish-Jewish relations, since 
in the final assessment it shows that 
in their fate and fight the most va- 
luable elements in both communities, 
the Polish and the Jewish, were 
united. 

Bernard Mark has not however 
altogether avoided certain factual 
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errors in nomenclature and in other 
details of the Polish Underground. 
One may also regard his evaluation 
of certain records — particularly 
memoirs — as in sOme cases over- 
simplified and even naive. 


Nevertheless the book helps us to 
gain a greater knowledge of all that 
took place in the Warsaw Ghetto, 
which led to the Rising of the War- 
saw Jews in April and May of 1943 
and also to the resistance of the 
Jews in the Biatystok Ghetto, in 
Czestochowa, in Bedzin, in Treblin- 
ka, Sobibér and other camps and 
communities. 


The value of the book is increased 
by its illustrations. Some of the ma- 
terial presented in this form is of 
especial interest, for example a co- 
py of the citation signed by the 
Chief of the Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht, General Keitel, investing 
Stroop with the Iron Cross, First 
Class, for his part in the destruction 
of the Ghetto. It is to be hoped that 
the book, corrected and supplemen- 
ted in subsequent editions, will be 
translated in due course into foreign 
languages. Only then will it be able 
to play the réle it deserves. 


Wladystaw Bartoszewski 


Satire Underground 


Satyra w konspiracji [Satire Under- 
ground]. By Grzegorz Zaleski. 
MON. Warszawa, 1958. 350 pp. 


One of the most distinctive featu- 
tes of Warsaw — and for that matter 
of other great cities — is its parti- 
tular humour and t. 


Unfortunately one cannot say of 
Warsaw: a city like any other, Du- 
ting the last two centuries its history 
has been unusually dramatic; each 
generation of Poles has known what 
it means to grasp at freedom and 
then to suffer disaster; and it has 
always been Warsaw, the centre of 
the liberation movement, which has 
then to suffer disaster; and it has 


paid the highest price. Most tragic 
of all were the experiences of the 
last war: five years of brutal occu- 
pation and an unequal underground 
struggle ending with the Rising of 
1944, in which Warsaw suffered the 
fate of ancient Jerusalem. 


One might imagine that in times 
of such cruelty wit and satire would 
be silenced and humour disappear. 
Nothing of the sort. All those who 
lived through the Occupation and the 
Rising in Warsaw remember that it 
was during the worst moments that 
the city’s streets put up a defence 
of satire and humour, that each day 
brought a new joke, anecdote, or 
comic song. The forms were varied: 





political satire aimed at the enemy, 
ridiculing and exposing the vices of 
some social group or individual, 
alongside self-mockery; cynical hu- 
mour, together with something more 
genial; bitter satire, pure nonsense 
and sheer absurdity — the last in 
some way appropriate to the situation. 

Is it still possible today to convey 
the intellectual atmosphere of those 
“inhuman times”; to convey the cli- 
mate of that humour? Certainly it is 
very difficult, almost impossible. The 
city was levelled to the ground, many 
of its people perished, documents 
were burnt. Those who survived were 
confronted with the problems of 
the future — difficult and dramatic; 
the post-war years in Poland have 
not favoured reconstructions of the 
atmosphere of the Occupation. 

Grzegorz Zaleski has set limits 
to his task: his anthology consists 
mainly of the political, anti-Nazi 
satire printed during the Occupation. 
The book is largely composed of 
photostats of the many satirical pu- 
blications. 

Political life in occupied Warsaw 
flourished with extraordinary profu- 
sion. Never had there been so many 
groups, parties and factions. The po- 
pulation, united in its attitude to 
the occupants, was politically frag- 
mented. This was an unhealthy but 
understandable element in the reac- 
tion of a vital, liberty-loving people 
who prized highly independence of 
thought and found themselves caught 
in a mechanical yoke, deprived of 
the legitimate framework of the life 
of a society: books, the press, and 
radio. There were times when the 
secretly-printed Warsaw periodicals, 
often attacking each other’s politics, 
ran into dozens. I remember how in 
the Autumn of 1943 one of my 
acquaintances invited about thirty of 
his friends and handed each one, as 
he arrived, a different underground 
publication as material for a discus- 
sion on whose views were right. 


Zaleski himself edited two under- 
ground papers in occupied Warsaw: 
Demokrata (The Democrat) and Mo- 
skit (The Mosquito), the latter devo- 
ted entirely to satire. Both were 
devoted to left-wing politics. The 
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author of Satire Underground has 
based his anthology to a great extent 
on material from his own papers 
particularly from The Democrat 
Thus he does not present a full range 
of Occupation satire. He does never. 
theless convey an idea of the tre 
mendous efforts of organization 
expended by Polish underground 
publishers and distributors. As wel] 
as material from newspapers and 
leaflets the anthology contains pho- 
tostats of satirical writings which 
appeared on walls, of the texts of 
songs, of manifestoes, pamphlets, 
circulars, handbills, and the tabs 
which Polish post-office workers 
stuck on to letters for Germany. 

Especially noteworthy are the 
facsimiles of illustrated satirical pa- 
pers in German which were secretly 
printed in Warsaw and distributed 
among the Wehrmacht and in Ger- 
many itself. They were intended to 
look like German anti-régime and 
anti-war propaganda and to spread 
defeatism. Erika, Der Soldat, Der 
Hammer, Der Frontkampfer, Die 
Ostwache — are some of the titles 
of the subversive literature in Ger- 
man which was edited and published 
by the Polish Underground. 

No one would have thought that 
the editor of the satirical leaflet 
Der Klabautermann, for example, 
which was not above using crude 
illustrations perfectly imitating the 
style and level of popular German 
cartoonists, was the outstanding 
Greek scholar, Kazimierz Kumaniec- 
ki, a.professor of Warsaw Univer- 
sity. This translator of Thucydides 
and author of many works on Greek 
culture, combined his editorial du- 
ties with his research and with lec- 
tures in the courses run by the clan- 
destine University. 

The material of Satire Under- 
ground is not drawn only from War- 
saw; there are also examples from 
Cracow, Silesia, Poznah and Lwéw. 
Nevertheless the overwhelming majo- 
rity of Polish underground publica- 
tions were printed in Warsaw, and 
it is for this reason that I began this 
review by drawing attention to the 
indomitable humour of Poland’s ca- 
pital. D.H. 
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fnegdoty i sensacje obyczajowe w 
Polsce wieku OSwiecenia. Doku- 
menty — Wspomnienia — Facecje. 
[Anecdotes and Curiosities from 
the Polish Enlightenment. Docu- 
ments — Memoirs — Facetiae]. 
Collected and edited by Roman 
Kaleta. Illustrated by Maja Bere- 
zowska. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 
1958. 388 pp. 


In the narrow and traditional 
interpretation of the term — which 
ig the one used by the author of the 
book under discussion — the period 
a the Polish Enlightenment covers 
the years 1764-95: from the ascension 
ad the last Polish King, Stanistaw 
August Poniatowski, to the Third 
Partition and the loss of Poland’s 
political independence, for 123 years. 
But this short period of three de- 
cades was extremely rich in poli- 
tical, social and cultural events. It 
made a sharp contrast with the pre- 
vious years. Some 60 years of rule 
by the two kings of the Dresden dy- 
tasty of the Wettins, who preceded 
on the Polish throne, were the dark- 
et period in the whole of Polish 
history. The collapse of Poland’s 
authority abroad, misgovernment and 
lawlessness at home, civil wars and 
incessant movements of foreign 
ffoops, devastation of rural areas and 
eonomic ruin of towns — all con- 
ttibuted to a portrait of gloom. This 
was perfectly matched by the por- 
fait of an average squire: brought 
up by ignorant and morally repro- 
bate monks, semi-literate, full of 
the most extravagant superstitions, 
aman in whom fanaticism replaced 
teligious faith, a drunkard in whom 
grossness of manners vied with an 
absolute lack of political and social 
tesponsibility — in all, an exaspera- 

caricature of the ‘honest man’ 
depicted by Mikotaj Rej, the Polish 
writer of the 16th century. 
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Poniatowski’s reign brought a great 
cultural revolution — the result of 
contacts with the European Enlight- 


jy enment. It was as if the darkness 


of the period of the Saxon dynasty, 
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Enlightenment Through the Looking-Glass 


when only a few small flickering 
flames showed the presence of the 
precursors of a new age, had been 
pierced by the light of great and 
luminous galaxy. It did not, of course, 
succeed in dispersing the darkness 
completely. It was concentrated on 
the capital, which readily adopted 
new customs and new fashions, new 
tastes and new intellectual trends, 
absorbing quickly both the merely 
superficial {and often ridiculous) and 
the permanently valuable. But in the 
provinces so rapid a transformation 
was impossible. For many years the 
new movements contended with the 
weight of tawdry traditions, bringing 
about an endless interplay of con- 
trasts. The contact of the new with 
the old, the contact of two worlds 
and two cultures, gave rise to many 
situations marked by dramatic ten- 
sion or, more frequently, a savage 
comedy. In the heat of battle the two 
worlds observed one another and 
ridiculed the other party’s foibles 
and failings. This was an excellent 
milieu for a prolific growth of 
anecdotes which are probably un- 
rivalled, either before or _ since, 
in richness and diversity. A good 
joke and a picturesque narrative 
were also highly priced as entertain- 
ment in the homes of the landed 
gentry, where books’ were still 
oddities. This was another factor 
contributing to the coinage of anec- 
dotes. 

For an editor of an anthology of 
the anecdotes of the Polish Enlight- 
enment period the main difficulty 
consists in deciding what to leave 
out rather than what to include, 
since the material is copious. This 
was perhaps due to the political si- 
tuation of the country. The men of 
the nineteenth century tended to be 
sentimental about the thirty years 
of Poniatowski’s reign. The heirs and 
continuators of the finest tradition 
saw these years as the period of 
unprecedented reforms which covered 
the whole of Polish life, from the 
Constitution to the literary language. 
Those who were in favour of an 





armed struggle saw in them the first 
example of military action in de- 
fence of political independence. The 
conservatives saw in them an ideali- 
zed picture of “good gentry tradi- 
tion” which was in accordance with 
their political interests. To all these 
groups, regardless of their political, 
social and cultural opinions, Ponia- 
towski’s reign was the last period of 
Poland’s existence as an independent 
state, before the long night of the 
Partitions. Impelled by such widely 
differing motives, but united in their 
endeavour to preserve the picture of 
the past, the sons and grandsons of 
the Enlightenment generation not 
only carefully edited and published 
the manuscript diaries, memoirs and 
reminiscences from the period, thus 
preserving them for posterity, but 
also used to note down all that they 
themselves had heard from the still 
very vigorous tradition embodied in 
the narratives of their fathers and 
grandfathers. The same tradition runs 
through the historical novels written 
in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, to so great an extent that 
in many cases fictitious memoirs 
have the value of documents. 

Roman Kaleta has drawn the ma- 
terial for his book from all the 
available sources. He used both con- 
temporary memoirs and later records, 
making a point of securing little- 
known source material, especially 
that scattered through the periodi- 
cals of the thirties, forties and fifties 
of the nineteenth century. He prints 
some delectable anecdotes from 
unpublished manuscripts. In a few 
cases he has not hesitated to make 
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use of purely literary sources, jf 
they are the work of such connois. 
seurs of the epoch as for example 
Henryk Rzewuski, the author of Px. 
miqtki Soplicy (Soplica’s Memoirs), 

The material is arranged according 
to the milieu. It begins with two cen- 
tres of new life: the Royal Cour 
and Prince Adam Czartoryski’s palace 
at Pulawy, the most enlightened no- 
bleman’s court. This is in sharp con- 
trast with the next section showing 
the magnate’s court at NieSwiez, the 
residence of Prince Karol Radziwil!— 
a landowner who did not himself 
know the area of his fabulous estates, 
who used to tell stories which would 
do credit to Baron von Miinchhausen, 
had not read a single book in his life, 
and despised Poniatowski as an 
‘upstart’. Similar pictures, though 
on a smaller scale, are to be found 
in Part III, showing the palaces of 
other magnates. Next we go to 
squires’ mansions and to monasteries, 
still to a large extent strongholds of 
Saxon obscurantism. Finally, a spe- 
cial chapter is devoted to renowned 
drunkards, seen also as vestiges of 
the Saxon period. 

To help the reader to get through 
the maze of now forgotten incidents 
and characters, the editor has sup- 
plied lively and comprehensive notes 
which, far from any pedantry 
(which would be extremely out of 
place in this case), add many short 
but fine anecdotes and shed more 
light on the character in question. 
A carefully arranged index helps us 
to find out who were the’ favourite 
heroes of the anecdotes of the Polish 
Enlightenment. 


Zofia Lewin 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LITERATURE AND LITERARY STUDIES 


ROMAN BRATNY: Szczeésliwi torturo- 
wani [Those Happy under Torture]. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1959, 151 pp. $0.50 

The author has recently become widely 
known for his novel Kolumbowie (The Co- 
lumbuses), an account of the lives of 
people who took part in the Warsaw 
Rising of 1944. The subject matter of his 
new novel is similar: people of the same 
generation shown in 1957, when their 
different experiences both in Poland and 
abroad have already created between 
them chasms that are difficult to bridge. 


ZOFIA CHADZYNSKA: Slepi bez lasek 
{The Blind Without Sticks]. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1959. 208 pp. $0.40 


One of the most interesting literary 
debuts in recent years, by an authoress 
now living in Paris. A psychological novel 
about an adolescent girl and her attitude 
toward her father whose lack of mental 
balance, bordering on schizophrenia, deve- 
loped as a result of the hard conditions 
of life in a Poland ravaged by the econo- 
mic depression of the thirties. A graphic 
picture of the Warsaw of the period, 
temarkably ably recreated by the ,nove- 
list, serves as an epic background to a 
psychological drama. 


ANNA KOWALSKA: Safona [Sappho]. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 127 pp. $0.35 


A novelette about the last years and 
the last love of the Greek poet. The 
subject matter is made an occasion for 
reflections on love and death, youth and 
old age. 


Poeci Renesansu. Antologia [Renais- 
sance Poets. An Anthology]. Edited by 
Jadwiga Sokolowska. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 
$23 pp. $1.25 

A finely produced (pocket size, India 
Paper) anthology of Polish Renaissance 
verse. It includes works by many well- 
known and also little-known and practi- 
cally unknown writers of the 16th and 


the first quarter of the 17th centuries. 
Jan Kochanowski, the greatest Polish poet 
of the period, is not represented. The 
editor’s intention was to show the climate 
in which the founder of Polish poetry 
wrote — but the book is likely to prove 
thoroughly readable for wider circles of 
poetry lovers. 


STANISLAW PRZYBYSZEWSKI: Moi 
wspétczeéni [My Contemporaries]. Czytel- 
nik. Warszawa, 1959. 448 pp. $1.25 


A new, slightly abbreviated, edition of 
a volume of essays (previously published 
in 1926 and 1930) by one of the most cha- 
racteristic writers of the Polish modernist 
period (“Young Poland’), whose influ- 
ence — and in particular personal influ- 
ence — before World War I was enormous 
and whose literary production is now 
almost totally outmoded. Przybyszewski 
was himself strongly under the influence 
of German philosophy, particularly Nietz- 
sche, and at first wrote in German. His 
essays are an interesting illustration of 
the reaction against the positivism which 
prevailed in the previous period. 


GABRIELA ZAPOLSKA: Publicystyka 
[Selected Articles]. Edited by Jadwiga 
Czachowska and Ewa Korzeniowska. Vol. 1 
of The Selected Works of Zapolska. Osso- 
lineum. Wroclaw—Warszawa, 1959. Part I— 
LXXXVI + 408 pp., Part II — 520 pp. $5.05 


‘Gabriela Zapolska (1860-1921), later to 
become known as a novelist and play- 
wright, began her career as a journalist. 
In 1889 she left for Paris to cover the 
World Exhibition, and for a number of 
years lived among French artists and 
tried her hand at acting. Her articles of 
1881-1897, now published for the first time 
in full and critically annotated, include 
a few written in Poland. Most of them 
deal with the Paris period, when Zapolska 
was still under the influence of impres- 
sionism, but already showed an increas- 
ing interest in naturalism, which was 
later to become the dominant note in her 
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works. As a journalist she was in some 
ways ahead of her time, and many of 
her articles were marked by real. literary 
distinction. These articles by Zapolska are 
a genuine ‘discovery’, even for Polish 


ZYGMUNT LESNODORSKI: Wspomnie- 
nia i zapiski [Notes and Reminiscences]. 
WL (Wydawnictwo Literackie). Krakéw, 
1959. 288 pp. 12 plates. $1.10 

Reminiscences and essays, written in 
1944, before the end of the Nazi occupa- 
tion, and published now from the post- 
humous papers of Zygmunt Lesnodorski 
(1907-53). LeSnodorski was an author, lite- 
rary historian, theatre critic, journalist 
and organizer of cultural life. His Notes 
refer in particular to artistic life in Cra- 
cow in the first two decades of this cen- 
tury. Apart from anecdotal material, they 
include chapters which come close to 
literary essays (e.g. on the Cracow futu- 
rists, on the avant-garde in poetry) and 
pen portraits of outstanding personalities 
of the period (the most interesting being 
those of the philosopher Leon Chwistek, 
the author Tadeusz Peiper, the sculptor 
Jacek Puget, the actor Juliusz Osterwa, 
and the composer Karol Szymanowski). 


ROMAN HECK: Studia nad potozeniem 
ekonomicznym ludnosci wiejskiej na Siqs- 
ku w XVI wieku [Studies in the Econo- 
mic Situation of Silesian Peasants in the 
16th Century]. Published by Ossolineum 
for the Wroclaw Historical Society and 
the Wroclaw University Chair of Me- 
diaeval History. Wroclaw, 1959, 319 pp. 
$3.05 

A description of the living conditions 
of the economically heterogeneous peasant 
population of Silesia, especially of those 
regions which now belong to Poland. 
Summaries in German and Russian. 


ALEKSANDER KAMINSKI: Prehistoria 
polskich zwiqzkéw mltodziezy [The Early 
Associations of Polish Youth]. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1959. 243 pp. $1.60 

The first volume of a study, Polskie 
zwiqzki mtodziezy w pierwszej potowie 
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readers, since they have been almost 
completely forgotten. They are now pub. 
lished as the first volume of the authors 
selected works. There is a comprehensive 
introduction, with a summary in Freneh, 


MEMOIRS 


JAN STAPINSKI: Pamietnik [Memoirs], 
Edited, with an introduction and _ notes, 
by Krzysztof Dunin-Wasowicz. LSW (Lr 
dowa Spétdzielnia Wydawnicza). Warsz. 
wa, 1959, 442 pp. Cloth. $1.45 


The author (1867-1946) was one of the 
founders of the radical peasant movement 
in the part of Poland which before 4 
was under Austrian rule. He was an orga- 
nizer of the Peasant Party, Deputy to 
the regional parliament in Lwéw and to 
the parliament in Vienna (prior ‘to 194, 
and Sejm Deputy in independent Poland 
in 1919-22 and 1928-30. His Memoirs cover 
his early youth and his political activity 
up to 1913; they were written in 1937-38, 
when the author was no longer active 
in the peasant movement. The compre- 
hensive introduction by Krzysztof Dunin- 
Wasowicz is almost a short study in its 
own right. 


HISTORY 


XIX wieku (Associations of Polish Youth 
in thé First Half of the 19th Century), 
the next three volumes of which are in 
preparation. This volume is conceived as 
an introduction. Associations of youth in 
Poland came into being only at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. The author 
therefore draws the background by tra- 
cing their sources throughout Europe 
over the five preceding centuries. Biblio- 
graphy. Summary in Russian. 


EUGENIUSZ KONIK: Slask starozytny 
a imperium rzymskie [Ancient Silesia and 
the Roman Empire]. Published by Ossoli- 
neum for the Polish Archaeological S- 
ciety. Vol. 9 of the Archaeological Library 
series, edited by K. Majewski. Warszawa 
Wroclaw, 1959. 294 pp., 8 plates, 2 maps. 
$3.80 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A study based on archaeological data, 
and especially on objects imported to 
silesia from the Roman Empire. This has 
enabled the author to make an archaeolo- 
gical map of Silesia in the first centuries 
A. D. From these materials he endeavours 
to reconstruct a picture of economic, social 
and political life in Silesia between the ist 
and the 5th centuries A.D. The work 
is important for the study of the origins 
of the Polish State and the Polish nation. 
Summaries in Russian and French. 


ELIGIUSZ KOZLOWSKI: Generat Jézef 
Bem. MON. Warszawa, 1959. 688 pp. $3.70 


The most comprehensive biography to 
date of Jézef Bem, one of the chief mili- 
tary commanders during the Polish Insur- 
rection of 1830-31 and the Hungarian Re- 
yolution of 1848-49. He was an outstanding 
sidier of his day and a great patriot, 
but a man with an unstable character and 
changeable opinions. He is a national hero 
both in Polish and Hungarian tradition. 
Koztowski’s book is based on ample source 
materials and on the existing literature 
on the subject, and pays much attention 
to the political background of Bem’s 
activities. Summaries in Russian and Ger- 
man. 


Najnowsze dzieje Polski. Materiaty 
{Studia z okresu II wojny swiatowej [Most 
tecent Polish History. Materials and Stu- 
dies Relating to World War II]. Vol. 2. 
Published by PWN for the Polish Acade- 
my of Sciences, Institute of History. War- 
slawa, 1959. 142 pp. $2.00 


The second volume of the series begun 
fh 1957. It includes a study by A. Skar- 
tyfski on the political objectives of “Bu- 
ma” (“Storm”) at the time of the outbreak 
of the Warsaw Rising in 1944 (“Burza” 
was the code name for the military ope- 


PHILOSOPHY:PSY 


KRYSTYNA KONDRATIUKOWA: Lu- 
dowe tkactwo opoczytiskie [Folk Weaving 
in the Opoczno Region]. Published by 
Ossolineum for the ELédé Scientific So- 
tiety. L£6dz—Wroctlaw, 1958. 111 pp. 16 co- 
lour plates. $3.15 

The region of Opoczno in the Lédz 
Voivodship is one of those in which a 
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ration planned by the Home Army com- 
mand for the moment of the Nazi with- 
drawal from Poland) as well as reports 
and documents, among them the Nazi plan 
for the transférmation of the agrarian 
structure of the so-called General-Gou- 
vernement (the Nazi-occupied central area 
of Poland). 


Rocznik Lubelski /The Lublin Yearbook/. 
Vol. 1, Lubelska Spéidzielnia Wydawnicza. 
Lublin, 1958. 288 pp. $1.45 

A new annual publication, initiated by 
the briskly developing regional scientific 
centre at Lublin, and devoted to histori- 
cal problems. This Yearbook includes stu- 
dies of agrarian problems in the Lublin 
region in various periods, of the 17th-cen- 
tury courts, education in the 1830's, the 
Lublin Archives in 1827-77, various mate- 
rials concerning the life of Father Piotr 
Sciegienny (a 19th-century social and re- 
volutionary leader), and also book reviews 
and a chronicle of events. 


JERZY SLIZINSKI: Z dziatalnosci lite- 
rackiej Braci Czeskich w Polsce, XxVI— 
XVII w. [Literary Activity of the Mora- 
vian Brethren in Poland, 16th-17th Cen- 
turies]. Published by Ossolineum for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, Slavonic Stu- 
dies Committee, in the “Slavonic Mono- 
graphs” series. Wroclaw-Warszawa, 1959, 
186 pp. $1.25 

The book contains an account of the 
Hussite movement in Bohemia, the begin- 
nings of the Union of Moravian Brethren, 
the two great emigration waves of the 
Moravian Brethren in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and their further fortunes 
in Silesia and in Central Poland. The acti- 
vity of the outstanding writers of the 
movement, especially the greatest of 
them — Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius) — 
is assessed against this background. 


CHOLOGY: ART 


folk-weaving trade of long standing with 
its own distinct characteristics still exists. 
The book provides a historical and socio- 
logical account of the weaving trade, a 
detailed description of weavers’ techni- 
ques, a description of linen and woollen 
products manufactured, and an examin- 
ation of the fabrics as art. Good illu- 
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strations, in both monochrome and colour, 
give examples of patterns. 


MARIAN PLEZIA: Od Arystotelesa do 
Ztotej Legendy [From Aristotle to the Gol- 
den Legend]. Warszawa, 1958. 456 pp. $1.45 


A collection of essays on various issues, 
connected, according to the author, by the 
continuity of cultural traditions. Chrono- 
logically they extend to the 13th century. 
Five studies refer directly to Aristotle: 
The Testaments of Plato and Aristotle; 
Aristotle the Poisoner of Alexander the 
Great; Aristotle in the Eyes of his Con- 
temporaries; Hellenistic Chronographies 
and Biographies of Aristotle; Aristotle in 
Mediaeval Legends. Among the rest are 
some dealing with Polish issues: The 
Oldest Monument of Polish Historio- 
graphy; Ancient Marriage Law in Poland; 
The History of the Name Kadtubek. 


ALEKSANDER ROGALSKI: Dramat na- 
szego czasu. Szkice o kulturze i cywili- 
zacji [The Drama of Our Times. Essays 
on Culture and Civilization]. PAX. War- 
sZawa, 1959. 308 pp. $1.25. 


Studies by a Catholic essayist dealing 
with the philosophy of culture, above all 
the “cultural crisis’? in the contemporary 
world. The work includes a discussion of 
the thought of such Western thinkers 
as Christopher Dawson, Jaspers, Schweit- 
zer, Spengler and Toynbee. 


JAN TUROWSKI: Utopia spoteczna Lud- 
wika Kr6likowskiego (1799—1878) [The So- 
cial Utopia of Ludwik Krélikowski]. PAX. 
Warszawa, 1959. 248 pp. $1.85 

The author, a Reader at the Catholic 
University of Lublin, makes use of 
hitherto unpublished Polish and French 
archival sources to outline the activity of 


POLITICAL 


WINCENTY STYS: Wspétzalezno$é roz- 
woju rodziny chtopskiej i jej gospodar- 
stwa [The Interdependence Between. the 
‘Development of Peasant Families and 
Their Farms]. Published by PWN for the 
Wroclaw Scientific Society (Series A, 


No. 62). Wroctaw, 1959. 556 pp. $8.85 

The author is an economist and pro- 
fessor of Wroclaw University (until 1939 
he was at Lwéw 


University, where he 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Krélikowski, Polish Utopian socialist, ang 
to interpret the origin of his theories 
and their connections with French Utopian 
socialism and other contemporary treng; 
in social thought. 


STANISLAW IGNACY WITKIEWiICcz: 
»Nowe formy w malarstwie’’ i inne pisma 
estetyczne [New Forms in Painting and 
Other Essays on Aesthetics]. PWN. War. 
szawa, 1959. 370 pp. Cloth. $3.80 


The author (1885-1939) was a remarkable 
personality: painter, art theoretician and 
philosopher, playwright and novelist, In 
each of these fields his work was marked 
by originality, a proneness to experiment 
and a tendency towards the abstruse. His 
philosophical ideas are often considered 
close to contemporary existentialist trends, 
The present volume of selected works 
on aesthetics includes all his important 
papers, written chiefly between 1919 and 
1921, when he was propounding his theory 
of ‘pure form’, Reproductions of Witkie- 
wicz’s paintings serve to illustrate his 
views. 


Z problematyki psychologii i teorii po- 
znania [Selected Problem of Psychology 
and Epistemology]. A collective work by 
Z. Babska, M. Maruszewski, C. Nowifski, 
and J. Reykowski. Published by PWN for 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, Institute 
of Philosophy and Sociology. Warszawa, 
1958. 250 pp. $2.35 


Four papers dealing with: the impor- 
tance of psychological research for episte- 
mology; the process of reflection of traits 
of appearance of objects in early ontoge- 
nesis; psychological investigations of the 
particular character of human action; 
analysis of the introspective method. 
Summaries in Russian and English. 


ECONOMY 


collaborated with Stanislaw Grabski). His 
study deals with the agrarian structure 
and the rural community in capitalist 
Poland. It has been based on a question- 
naire circulated in 1948, covering 20 villa- 
ges in the Rzesz6w Voivodship. The 
breaking-up of farms is the principal 
phenomenon studied. Comparisons ae 
made with a dozen agricultural and 
several industrial countries in Europe aid 
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dsewhere. The author concludes that 
demographic processes play a decisive 
fle in the development and transforma- 
fon of agrarian systems. Bibliography. 
summary in English. 


ZYGMUNT JAN WYROZEMBSKI: Da- 
wid Ricardo. Studium historyczno-teore- 
tyezne [David Ricardo. A Study in the 
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History of Economic Theory]. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1959. 660 pp. Cloth, $2.35 

An analysis of Ricardo’s economic 
theories against his historical background. 
The concluding chapter deals with the 
decline of Ricardo’s school, which is 
explained as a result of the rise of British 
Utopian socialism. 


LAW 


STEFAN BORATYNSKI: Obrona suwe- 
sennosci matych patistw w praktyce sto- 
suinkéw miedzynarodowych, 1931—1945 [De- 
fence of the Sovereignty of Small States 
in International Practice, 1931-45]. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1959. 379 pp. $2.25 


The set of principles which formed the 
basis of the system of collective security 
is contrasted with the actual position of 
small states, from the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria to the events of World 
War II. The author is optimistic about the 
future, since in his opinion the principles 
of the law of nations binding at present, 
the balance of power in the contemporary 
world and the strength of public opinion 
give a better guarantee for the respect of 
the rights of all nations. 


JERZY LANDE: Studia z filozofii pra- 
wa [Studies in the Philosophy of Law]. 
Edited by K. Opatek, with an introduct- 
im by J. Wréblewski. PWN. Warszawa, 
9. 1,005 pp. $4.45 


The author (1886-1954), a disciple of 
leon Petrazycki, was a professor of Wil- 
to University, and later of the Jagiel- 
lnian University in Cracow. He repre- 
sented the psychological school in the 
theory of law. This is the first collection 


of his works, until now scattered in 
various periodicals. The principal papers 
are: The Norm and the Legal Phenome- 
non; Petrazycki’s Sociology; History of 
Philosophy of Law; On the Legal Norm. 
The comprehensive introduction compares 
Lande with Petrazycki and endeavours to 
establish points of contact between psy- 
chologism and the Marxist theory of law. 


LEON PETRAZYCKI: Wstep do nauki 
prawa i moralnosci. Podstawy psychologii 
emocjonalnej [An Introduction to the 
Science of Law and Morals, Foundations 
of Emotive Psychology]. Edited by Jerzy 
Lande, with an introduction by Tadeusz 
Kotarbifski. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 495 pp. 
Cloth. $3.15 

Together with his Teoria prawa i pan- 
stwa (Theory of Law and the State) this 
is the most important work of Leon Pe- 
trazycki (1867-1931), lawyer and philosopher, 
who was professor of St Petersburg Uni- 
versity and later, after World War I, of 
Warsaw University. The study dates from 
1905 and deals with the methodological 
and psychological foundations of the 
theory of law and morals. The source 
of all norms of human behaviour was seen 
by Petrazycki in “impulsions’’, both pas- 
sive (cognition) and active (volition). 
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